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WARM WEATHER READING 


Try the Latest School-room Success 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 
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II. The Three Pigs 

The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interest. 


Ill. The Three Bears 

Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 
ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
I. The Three Kittens and Chicken Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 








Il. Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 

The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 
Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 

The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 
FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the Fox 

The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceedsscene. Such readingis recreation, not toil. 
II. Jack and the Bean Stalk 

Diamonds and Toads— Sleeping Beauty 

Three fine tales, re-written with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 
Ill. Hop o’ My Thumb—Tom Thumb 

Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 
IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old stery for the profit and 
delight of the young. 

Cloth Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
55 3 nou 


Quite new to American children 
12mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, gc cents. 


II. The Nixie Well —The Goat and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 

12mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 








III. Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her 


Wonderful Cats 
By JoHN Ruskin. Adapted. 
Quaint, original illustrations. Humorous 
Tale told in picture, prose, and verse. 
I2mo. go pp. Rich cloth, 3o cents. 


Seven 


BROOKS’S STORY OF THE RED CHILDREN 


Abundant illustrations. 23 full-page. 


162 pp. Large type. 
Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and 
romantic life of red men. These interest- 
ing myths of the wind, lightning, stars and 
seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature, 
are woven into stories that feed the young 
imagination. 
Boards . 


.30 
Cloth 


.40 











IN MYTHLAND VOL. I 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH 


190 pp. Large type 

A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 
Boards . 
Cloth . 


Fully illustrated 





























PRATT’S AESOP’S FABLES 


Illustrated Large type 127 pp. 


These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 

Boards, each 
Cloth, each 








NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
Colored illustrations 132 pp. 


Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. The graphic, 
full-page illustrations whet -the little reader’s 
appetite for the story, and the story lends a 
marvellous interest to the expressive illustra- 
tions that decorate nearly every page. 
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FOR THE SPRING TERM 
P EXHIBITION DAY Have fresh, interesting, inspiring work for your pupils the last of the year. 


~ + will help you in this oe in _, 
y [i t Study, Language, Literature, His- 
‘The Perr G ures on — a 
RD OUTLINES ONE GENT EACH fSer2°s: 


Size 54%x8 Postpaid. 








water color or crayon work. Full} -,_: ‘ - 
Ieions on each print ier etude. Sheets - soe 3x3, - ate — - 
9 inches; heavy drawing paper. 5 Extra Size, 10x12, for 35 conte; 15 for 
¢, 15 cts. per dozen Two dozen for 26 cts. $1.00, including President Wilson. 
he following subjects can be supplied: 13 Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7 x 9, for 
bird Quail 26 cents. 


bin Blue-headed Vireo Pictures of 25 common birds and a very brief 
den Oriole ——— Hen Hawk] description of each for 50 cents. 
dfinch anager : : 99 + 92 } . 
Sewallow Yellow Warbler Large Pictures for Framing. 22x28 inches, 


fink nat oak including margin. 75 cts. each; 8 for $5.50. 


. > Send To-day, three two-cent Stamps for Catalogue of 
—l inged ste Matar: cell 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a colored 
' -W - z 4 


C Bird picture. (The One C i 5 tO8 timesthis size.) End of D 
Redpecker Warbler ent pictures are 5 timesthis size.) End of Day 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box I, MALDEN, MASS. 


® SCENES Send your address and we will tell you 
h Ww h os a or 
igi | BATTLE a BURG Sas 
Color Work for Little Fingers size 24 x 42 inches—for your school. 
en outline farm scenes 6 x 9 inches, to be TTY 
red in crayon or wash drawing. Can be LINCOLN GE SBURG MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


bined in a pretty frieze if desired. Very 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


ive and pleasing when finished by th 
i ee ON IVERSITY OF PENNSYLWANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
TERM: JULY 7TH TO AUGUST 15TH. 


OWER OUTLINES A variety of courses in almost all academic subjects, credited toward the degrees or 
A. B., B. S., M. A., or Ph. D. ‘ ; 
. Special Courses in Public School Drawing, Public School Music, Physical Education anc 
Fer Young Pupils School Playgrounds, School Gardening, Manual Training, Kindergarten Theory and Practice. 
Courses on the Teaching of French, German, History, Latin and Mathematics 
A Systematic Group of Courses for Elementary School Teachers, centered about a School 
of Observation, each grade of which is in charge of an expert representing a noted school system. 
Practical, Systematic and Advanced Courses in Psychology for Social Workers 
Backward Children, Superintendents, General Supervisors, etc. 
the Psychological Clinic. 
All Laboratories, the Museum, Library, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool open to Summer 
L. E. NORRIS School students. Accommodations for men and women in the University Dormitories. 


For circular and information address J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Director of the 
Clayton Street, Boston, Mass. | Summer School, Box 31, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


emorial Day A Popular Course 


OW TO SALUTE THE in the 

FLAG PROPERLY Open Air 

May be found on page |) . a : School 
117 of Ta “i 5 ‘| 
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h page 116. 
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The Proper Salute for Girls is illustrated on page 114; for : 
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ys, page 19. Cloth Price, 25 cents Well Children Sick? 


TORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


You will be interested in the Community Program 

‘ ntl esangaa ee for Fresh Air Education for All the Children and the 
ew an ition. trati . . : : 

on rhe mony — chapters which discuss the equipment, feeding and 


Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker, Vice-president General National results to date of the Elizabeth McCormick Open Air 
ociet y Daughters of the American Revolution, writes: Schools. 


I take — pleasure in indorsing ‘‘Story ‘of the American 
; rough my influence as Chairman of the School Com- 


ittee ot 7 Tieton, R. I., there is a copy for reference on each OPEN AIR CRUSADERS—NEW EDITION 


her’s desk in every school in our town. i . , 
Eviza H. L. BARKER Price, Sixty Cents, Postpaid 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid 
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, 15 cents per set with a sample colored copy 


12 prints, 6 x 9 inches. 
Price, 15 cents 
packet containing 12 copies of flowers in 
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TEXTBOOKS FOR EVENING SCHOOLS 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 





ARITHMETIC FOR EVENING SCHOOLS, $0.30 


For the special requirements of evening school classes, 
this book is unequalled. It combines brevity and sim- 
plicity in the highest degree, and contains lessons upon 
the fundamental operations, fractions, decimals, denom- 
inate numbers, and such business matters as bank and 
trade discount, insurance, taxes, interest, bills, stocks, 
bonds, building constructions, banks, corporations, 
and building and loan associations. Answers are fur- 
nished at the end of the text. The problems have been 
prepared and selected with especial care, and are prac- 
tical, interesting and modern in spirit. 


STANDARD SHORT COURSE FOR 
EVENING SCHOOLS, $0.50 


A systematic course of practical, elementary lessons 
in English, including reading, language, and spelling, in 
arithmetic, in civil government, and in physiology, for 
students in evening schools, especially the foreign- 
born and the adult beginners. All the materials 
necessary for such instruction are here provided. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH FOR 
EVENING SCHOOLS, $0.30 


This book presents a series of practical lessons in 
the principles of English speech and writing. Being 
adapted to the age of the average evening schoo! pupil, 
it is free from the immaturity of much of the subject 
matter and illustrations of the books for day students. 
The sentence is thoroughly treated, and especia! atten- 
tion given to the matter of gradation, and to those con- 
structions most puzzling to foreigners. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY AND GOVER\N- 
MENT FOR EVENING SCHOOLS, $0.30 


In this special book for evening schools the author 
presents an account of the settlement of our country, 
the War of Independence, the formation of the Consti- 
tution, the territorial expansion, and the development 
of the nation—political, military and economic. In 
addition, he describes our national, State, and munic- 
pal government, and party organization and machinery. J 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 
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For | 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S . 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 


Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 


The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. 1, 











Cherry- 
Tree 
Children 


A new book for first-year 
reading, by Mary Frances Blais- 
dell. Many colored pictures. 
40 cents. 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 
POLLY AND DOLLY 

















TOMMY TINKER’S fii POr.BLtE 7) 
BOOK = 

Allby Mary Frances Blaisdell. 

Three good books for second- 


| 
i 


year reading. 
trated. 
40 cents. 


Profusely illus- 
Large type. Each, 








Merry Animal Tales, 50c 
Old Mother West Wind, 45c 
Mother West Wind’s Children, 45c 


Three good books for third-year reading. 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Primer, 30c.; First Reader, 30c.; Second Reader, 
35c.; Third Reader, 40c. 


Carefully graded; profusely illustrated; rich in child- 
interest. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON and CHICACO 
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A Peep into a Japanese 
Primary School 


Mauve W. MADDEN 


UST around the corner from our house is the Osaka 

Boys’ Normal School, with its attached model school. 

Ted is an American boy, born in Japan, six years 

ago. Shall he study at home alone, with mother 
for tutor, or shall he enter the model school with the 
Japanese neighbor boys of his age, and with whom he 
plays? He is a boy who needs competition and companion- 
ship. A visit to the school decided in its favor, though no 
English is taught in the grades. 

An entrance application blank was secured from the 
school two weeks before the new term began, Aprill. This 
is the beginning of the school year in Japan. And all 
would-be pupils must file the application blank. The in- 
formation required is, father’s and mother’s full names, 
nationality, age, occupation, number of children, residence, 
former residence, child’s name, sex, age, former school, 
if any, and place in family; i.e., whether first, second, etc., 
child. The application was accepted and Ted asked to 
come to school, with either or both parents, April 4, for en- 
trance examination. Of all the applications sent in, one 
hundred were selected, and from this one hundred, sixty of 
the best children could be admitted to the first grade, that 
being the number provided for. Ted entered as No. 28. 

The examination: One teacher asked if he could count to 
20. Then gave a few very simple problems in addition and 
subtraction. Another asked the names of a few objects, 
etc. Another examined him physically, eyes, teeth, ears, 
chest expansion, etc. After the children’s examination, the 
parents were assembled in the school gymnasium and in- 
structed by the Principal as to the purpose of education, 
school hours, care of children’s health, especially teeth and 
eyes; necessary clothing, including the importance of 
handkerchiefs, and so on. They were told the school 
would supply all books, slates, pencils, paper, etc., needed, 
and a bill for the same would be sent the parents at the end 
of each month. Parents must supply the uniform school 
cap to boys and the uniform skirts to girls; each must have 
a canvas bag, with shoulder straps, to carry books and slates 
in. Our bill for Ted’s first month’s supplies was eleven cents; 
the second month, two cents. The first month’s supplies 
were Reader, 3 cents; Ethics Book, 2 cents; slate, 2 cents; 
pencils, 1 cent; eraser, $ cent; colored crayons, 1} cents; 
notebook, 1 cent. 

The Japanese government has a “ Department of Educa- 
tion,” which ranks with other departments of the Imperial 
Cabinet. This department prepares and publishes all the 
text-books used in government schools in the Empire. 
Hence, the books-are uniform. Compared to some American 
text-books, they are not expensive works of art, but they 
fulfil all the requirements of a text-book, and are not 
a burden to parents of five or six children. What a comfort, 
too, to those who must move to have no care nor expense 
about new books, wherever they may go. 

School began for Ted, April 8. The higher grades had 
been begun, in order, from two weeks before. Each first 
grader, or, as they say, “first year student,” was accom- 
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(In Tokyo) Group of School-boys Starting Home 


panied that momentous day, by father, mother, grandpa 
or grandma, older brother, or sister, or a servant. A few 
days later I visited Ted’s grade and found two long benches 
on one side of the room full of the attendants who were 
enjoying the recitations too. Several times since, I have 
been over and always find some visitors there. It looks as 
though every one were interested in education in Japan. 

The first month the first grader’s hours are from 8 to 11 
A.M., only. The first of May they go from 8 to 12, except 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, when they are dismissed at 
11. There are 15 minute recesses at 9 o’clock and at 10. 

The playground of this school covers several acres, and 
has in it every conceivable device for outdoor sport — ex- 
cept a swimming pool — perhaps. I have never seen in 
any playground or school or outdoor gymnasium anything 
sensible which is not here. Each grade has its own special 
time and place on the recreation ground, so that the 
children of different grades do not play together, nor is the 
ground crowded at any time. Each teacher plays or 
exercises with his grade during the full recess. On rainy 
days, or when the sun is too hot, there are great times for the 
different grades in the big gymnasium room. At each re- 
cess a few minutes are given to physical drill of some kind. 

My visits, so far, have been limited to the first grade. 
Ted seems to be holding his own right along with the other 
children — though his shiny tow head is wonderfully 
conspicuous among fifty-nine shiny black ones! 

The first grade seems well equipped with inexpensive 
teaching material. Counting frame, charts—all sorts of 
objects for illustrating the reading and number lessons — 
and kindergarten material for “busy work,” when little 
brains are tired. 

The morning they studied “5 and 6,” after using the 
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bead frame awhile, teacher took from a little cabinet six 
red fishes (with hooks on them) and hung them to the top 
frame of the blackboard. After the fishes had served their 
turn, a row of soldiers appeared. Teacher used the black- 
board, so did several pupils on whom he called, and all used 
their slates. It was a lively lesson. 

I forgot to say that all the first grade pupils are in one 
class the whole year. Students are only entered (as begin- 
ners) in April. So each grade is composed of only one 
class. This makes it a pleasure for both teacher and 
pupils, for all are doing the same thing at the same time. 
There is very little lack of attention — almost no playing 
or whispering — there isn’t time for it — for teacher always 
has “something doing.” Discipline is no trouble at all. 

One day the reading lesson was the two words, “dove,” 
“beans” (hato—ma’me). Beans are a favorite food of 
doves in Japan. The children have a sweet little one- 
stanza song about feeding beans to the doves which fly from 
the temple roof to feed. This morning when the picture 
chart was exposed some of the children began to sing softly, 
“Hato, po-po, Hato, po-po’’ — “‘Yes, that’s the song, isn’t 
it?” said the teacher smiling at them —‘but we'll not 
sing it just now.” After chatting with them awhile 
about doves and the picture, he said, “In another part 
of the school yard, not where we play, is a great cage — 
how many have noticedit?” Onlyafew had. “Whatisin 
it?” 
Then one who had was called on to tell. 
of doves — let’s go and see them.” 


Various were the guesses of those who had not seen. 
“Yes, it’s a cage 
So with a one. two, 


Children Playing in Front of a Shrine 


three, the whole grade of expectant youngsters was soon 
matching into the hall. Here they marked time a minute, 
then followed Teacher out into the yard to the great cage of 
doves, where the lesson was fully illustrated and the 
children were given beans to feed to the doves. Teacher 
talked pleasantly about the doves, telling something of 
their habits, calling attention to their beauty and to their 
peculiar feet. 

Upon inquiry, I learned that each lesson where possible 
is illustrated with a real object. The day they had hakama 
and haori! — Japanese skirt and jacket — Teacher brought 
his ‘own silk ones, and saying, “Since American gentle- 
men do not dress in these garments when they are “dressed 
up,” as Japanese gentlemen do, we will dress Ted in these 
so he can understand better about them. 

No need to say everyone was pleased. The whole room 
was a broad grin — of which Ted’s was the broadest. Ted 
was so happy over it, that he came home and teased [or 
hakama and haori “just like Teacher’s.” 

“Ethics” is a picture book — twenty-five pictures — 
illustrating different relations in life — such as parent an 
child; teacher and pupil; sovereign and subject, and 4 
plentiful supply of Aesop’s fables also. The children look 
at the picture — chat about it. Teacher has a story and 
points the moral. Then the children are questioned on the 
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story and its meaning. “Ethics,” is the name of the book, 
but we could safely call the time, “The Story Period.” 

On Friday, April 19, the first, second and third grades, 
accompanied by their teachers, a few delegated older pupils, 
as assistants, and as many interested relatives as wished 
to go, went off for a picnic. The third grade went on the 
electric inter-urban to the seashore an hour away. The 
first and second grades planned for a visit to a beautiful 
park; but a thunder shower drove them back to their 
own gymnasium. 

A month later all the eight grades had field day in the 
school grounds. Printed program invitations, with tickets, 
were sent to all the parents. At half past one the big 
hall was well filled with expectant and interested home folk. 

Tea and wafers were served from little side tables by 
older pupils. The Normal students marched in and stood 
at the rear of the room, but the grade children were not 
assembled in the room. The Principal of the school gave 
an address of welcome — which was really an exhortation to 
the parents. Space permits only the briefest hint of his 
thoughts. He gave comparative statistics as to physique 
and health of Osaka children and those of other parts of the 
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En.pire; to!d what diseases prevailed here and the probable 
reasons why, with hints to parents on preventive precau- 
tions. “The object of education is to make good citizens. 
Therefore it is most necessary to have ‘sound minds in sound 
bodies.’ Children need more than book learning. To-day 
you will see samples of the children’s health exercises. 
This school is erected for the benefit of the pupils; therefore 
the pupils are expected to help care for it — otherwise 
they might consider themselves merely guests. They are 
divided into companies, each of which in turn sweeps, 
dusts, washes and otherwise daily cleans the school build- 
ing and grounds— under the detailed teachers’ super- 
vision. This is not only good exercise for the pupils’ 
bodies, it increases the value of the school to them, teaches 
them to be careful of waste material, and quite considerably 
reduces the upkeep expenses of the school — and indirectly 
your taxes. We count on the hearty approval of all the 
parents in these plans for the welfare of the school, the 
children, and our beloved country.” 

As the guests left the gym, the older boys quickly and 
quietly carried the benches out doors, and soon we were all 
seated and waiting for the program to begin. 

As each class marched to its place in the field ring, and 
out again, it sang a merry roundelay — the one part echoing 
the other was very inspiring. For two hours we were 
treated to running, obstacle and relay races, basket ball, 
dumb-bell, wand, flag (including the military code wig- 
wag) and gun drills, football (a kicking scramble by little 
boys) jumping the rope, tug-of-war by all the children of 
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Girls’ School in Tokyo 


all the grades, and regular cadet drill of seventh and eighth 
grade boys in uniform, with rifles and bayonets. 

A few prizes were given to the winners in the running races. 
Ted was so excited when his grade played basket ball, that 
he stood still watching the others scramble for the red and 
white balls, his own red one squeezed tight in his hand! 

Osaka city is the most thoroughly Japanese cily in 
Japan. While in it is manufactured almost every known 
article of foreign commerce, the people of Osaka cling to the 
old Japanese customs and things most tenaciously — except 
in their schools. There are a lot of splendid schools here. 

Osaka is the greatest city in Japan next to Tokyo and 
more wealthy than the capital. Japanese school law com- 
pels children’s attendance at school from six to twelve years 
old, poverty and sickness only exempting them. 

The Boys’ Normal is under the Osaka City government — 
subject of course to the National Department of Education. 
There are about fifty teachers at the Normal department 
alone, and about four hundred male students. The 
Woman’s Normal School is in another part of the city. 
There is no co-education in Japan above the primary 
grades. 

The buildings are long, two-story, weather-colored frame 
ones, with no attempt at architecture — but built for use — 
and are light, airy, roomy, comfortable, easily emptied in 
case of fire, and withal very sensible, kept in good repair and 
apparently the happiest place in town to the hundreds 
of little folks who flock there every day but Sunday. 

Somewhere I read that in Japan the children sit on the 
floor and “con”’ their lessons aloud. It is not true. They 
all have seats and they recile a great deal in concert. 


Kindergarten Children Eating 
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An Everyday Exercise 


For Visitors’ or Mothers’ Day 
JENNIE REBECCA FApDDIS 


HE following program, used in early June, was ar- 
ranged in order to give the parents of a room of 
first grade children an opportunity to see the spring 
work with wild flowers, of which the children had 

talked much at home. The work of an entire morning was 
centered about flowers, but the subjects taught daily were 
represented on the program, and the whole might be called 
an everyday exercise for visitors. 

Some of the mothers came with the children before school, 
and by nine o’clock a large circle of mothers and friends 
had gathered to spend the morning. A few fathers were 
among the number for a part of the time. 


1 Alphabet of Wild Flowers. 
2 Song — Tulips. 
3 Reading Lesson—(a) The Little Plant; (b) Be 
Glad. 
| 4 Song— Gypsy Dandelion. 
' § Reading — The Dandelion. 
6 Reading — Gymnasium Story. 
7 Poem — Dutchman’s Breeches. 
8 Riddles. 
9 Poem— Little Yellow Buttercup. 
~10 Song — Buttercups. 
11 Poem — The Daisy. 
12 Song — Daisies. 
13 Reading—(a@) The Star; (6) The Dandelion’s 
Friends. 
14 Poem — Trillium. 
15 Reading — The Trillium Story. 
16 Song — Trillium. 
17 Poem — Spring Beauty. 
18 Poem — Clovers. 
19 Reading — The Giants. 
20 Poem — Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


He "Dandelions cacchun a 
o Peal jalling in a shower, 
Pi * Bird-songs filling evel Yo 













21 Song — Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

22 Song — Pussy Willow. 

23 Reading — The Angler’s Wish. 

24 Poems—(a) The Violet’s Grievance; (b) The 
Violets. 

25 Song — Violets. 

26 Poem — The Frogs. 

27 A Flower Game. 


The alphabet of wild flowers was started by a child who 
gave anemone for a, followed by another child with butter- 
cup for 6 and another with clover for c. Most of the letters 
of the alphabet were represented in quick succession, nearly 
all of the children responding in turn. 

Could anything be brighter and more characteristic of the 
flowers than: 

Gold and crimson tulips, 
Lift your bright heads up; 

Catch the shining dewdrops 
In your dainty cup? 


This little song is found in Gaynor’s “Songs of the Child 
World,” Book I. 

The reading lesson from the “Aldine First Reader” 
gave two little poems on the work of the sun and the rain 
for the plants and flowers. The thought of the poems had 
been enjoyed before, but the happy, natural little readers 
were stimulated to new effort and fuller appreciation, as 
their comments showed, by the presence of visitors. 

The song, “Little Gypsy Dandelion,” from “The gated 
Smith Primer,” always a favorite with little children, w 
sung as a dialogue. “The Dandelion” shook its ad 
vigorously as it responded to the question, “Have you any 
curls to sell?” with, “Not a single one.” 

The reading lesson on the dandelion from “Aldine First 
Reader” ,was also used as a dialogue, the characters taking 
their parts with zest. 

During a short intermission for outdoor play at this 
point in the p , @ visitor arrived bringing a stalk 
of the pretty blue day flower to show the children. The 
teacher recoghized it at once, though she had only seen 
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pictures of it before that; and when the children were 
again in their seats, held it up saying, ““We have a new 
flower. Do you suppose it is related to any flower we have 
had?” One child made a guess wide of the mark, at which 
the others shook their heads. Soon one suggested that the 
leaves were like those of the spiderwort. Several confirmed 
this statement, and after looking carefully at the flower 
and leaves and then consulting their portfolios for a picture 
of the spiderwort they had painted, concluded that the 
new flower was more like the spiderwort than any other 
flower they knew. A question arose about the latter 
flower which could not be answered without the flower 
itself, so the teacher closed the interesting little discussion 
for the time by suggesting that they try to find the spider- 
wort before the new flower wilted, saying that she would 
then give the name they were so eager to know. 

The reading lesson, called “The Gymnasium Story,”’ fol- 
lowed the teacher’s explanation that the visiting dolls, 
Albertina and Donald, had been with them some weeks 
and were included by the children in many of their school- 
room interests, especially those centered on the flowers. The 
little people opened their portfolios and read: 

“Bertha and Florence, why did you bring an extra pair 
of slippers to school?” 

“Those are not slippers, Albertina. They are gymnasium 
shoes.” 

“But why did you bring them to school?” 

“We are going to the gymnasium after school. 
and Donald ever go to a gymnasium?” 

“No; I don’t think they have gymnasiums for dolls.” 

“Well, the flowers must have a gymnasium. We saw 
some perform on a crossbar.” 

“What flower could that be? 
fastened to their stems.” 

“Some people call them Dutchman’s Breeches. 
people call them Boys and Girls. And they are fastened 
totheirstems. Theirstem is their crossbar. They perform 
on it. We know a poem about them.” 


Did you 


I thought flowers were 


Other 


Grace Lock year 
Age b&b. 


In a gymnasium where things grow 

Jolly boys and girls in a row, 

Hanging down from crossbar stem 

Made just purposely for them. 

Stout little legs up in the air 

Kick at the breeze as it passes there. 

Dizzy heads in collars wide. 

Look at the world from the under side. 

Happy acrobats aswing, 

At the woodside show in early spring. 
— A. B. Comstock 


_ The flower riddles were generally descriptions of flowers 
given for the children to guess the names. Some of the 
improvised riddles given by the children created some 
amusement, as when the description was so plain that 


everybody guessed the flower as soon as the little speaker 


“How every child loves buttercups!” the visitors might 


have exclaimed, as the children read and sang and talked 
about this flower. 
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A little yellow buttercup, 

Stood laughing in the sun; 

The grass and leaves all green around, 

The summer just begun. 

It’s saucy little head abrim 

With happiness and fun. 

The flower smiled up, the sun beamed down, 
As they for years had done, 

Until as golden as his friend 

The little flower had grown. 


A summer passed and autumn came, 
The flowers above him said, 
“Come, buttercup, our work is done, 
It’s time to go to bed.” 
“Not yet,” said he, “the sun still smiles,” 
I’ll wait till he has fled; 
T yet some little seeds can form, 
Some smiles about me shed.” 
The merry buttercup laughed on 
And tossed his golden head. 


They sang the buttercup part of “ Buttercups and Daisies” 
in “Lilts and Lyrics,” by Gaynor and Riley. 

The daisy is among the flowers that seem quite human to 
children, and they repeated with enjoyment: 


I’m a pretty little thing, 
Always coming with the spring, 
In the meadow green I’m found 
Peeping just above the ground, 
And my stalk is covered flat 
With a white and yellow hat, etc. 
—From Rhymes for Children, by Jane and Ann Taylor 


Then they sang with joy: 
Tell me, little Daisy, tell, oh! tell me true, 
How you keep your cap frills clean and white as new? 
“Hist!” the daisy whispered, “wash them in the dew.” 
The pretty little story of “The Star,” in the “ Aldine 
First Reader,” tells about the star that loved the flowers 
so much that it was allowed to drop from the sky into the 
meadow and become a dandelion. Here the flower explains 
to the violet and daisy how it came to be growing near them 
in the morning, when they opened their eyes in surprise. 
The evident pleasure derived from the bits of poetry 
woven into the flower work made one feel that the intro- 
duction of these selections must have been a happy one. 
The children read with appreciation: 


Here hangs the sign of three times three, 
Hospitable inn for fly and bee. 
Three spreading leaves of glossy green, 
Three curling petals nodding free, 
Three-pointed sepals thrust between. 
Best of pollen for fly and bee, 
To be had at the sign of three times three. 
—Anna B. Comstock 


They sang the beautiful trillium song from Meissner’s 
“ Art Song Cycles,” Book II: 
Trillium pink, trillium white, 
Tri-leaved trillium, my delight. 
From out your mossy dell, 
A story sweet you tell, 
A story ever new, 
A story ever true. 
The “Wild Flowers” books, kept in the portfolios, were 
opened to the reading lessons on the trillium. 
This flower is a trillium. 
We found out why it was given that name. 
The word trillium means three. 
The trillium has three leaves, three sepals and three 
petals. 
There are two threes in its stamens. 
Its pistil is divided into three parts. 
The three parts of this trillium are red. 
The trillium likes to grow in the shady woods. 
“T heard you talking about the trillium. I thought you 
said it was a hotel.” 
“Tt is more like a restaurant, Albertina. 
meals.” 
“Well, what has it that people like to eat?” 
“Tt is not an inn for people, Albertina. It is for flies 
and bees. They go to the trillium for nectar.” 


It just serves 
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“But the inn feeds people for money. Why should the 
trillium feed bees?” 

“Oh, the bees must pay for what they eat.” 

“How queer! What can a trillium do with money?” 

“Tt does not want money. It wants pollen from another 
trillium. When the bee gets nectar the pollen sticks to his 
legs. Then he carries it to other trilliums.” 

After the children had recited in concert Mrs. Comstock’s 
pretty lines on the spring beauty, they wanted to show their 
mothers the colored drawings of the dainty flower they had 
made below the copy of the poem in their wild flower books, 
and, the little pencil sketches of the bees and butterflies 
around the margins. 


For happy bee and butterfly, 
I lift my pink stem from the mold. 
For them I toss my blossoms high 
Daring the April cold. 


Pink lines on my petals tell 
To them, where nectar hides, 

And lest they find not the sweet well, 
I write in gold besides. 


Theseychildren talked familiarly of several varieties of 
the clover and thought of each as the busy workers of the 
little poem: 


The clovers have no time to play; 
They feed the cows, and make the hay, 


And trim the lawns, and help the bees, 
Until the sun sink through the trees. 


And then to work the whole long day, 
For clovers have no time to play. 
—H. L. Jelliffe, Songs of the Tree-top and Meadow 


$ At this point in the program the children took their 
places in the aisles for physical excercises. The teacher 
said, “Let us try first the one that Elizabeth thinks is like 
the great Solomon’s Seal.” Such strenuous little efforts 
as—[followed to represent the plant! Next came the 
“Tyutchman’s Breeches Exercise.” The children told why 
these exercises had reminded them of the flowers and their 
way of growing. 

After a second intermission the teacher suggested that 
while the boys and girls got their drinks they would have 
the flower alphabet again, giving this time all the flowers 
for each letter that they could recall. Then followed some 
simple games. One that called forth hearty response was 
named the “Family Game.” A child said, “I am thinking 
of a flower in the composite family; what do you think it is? 
A long array of composites was offered before the right one 
was found. The little leader became almost discouraged 
and said to the teacher, “Well, I’m pretty sure it’s a com- 
posite. May I whisper its name to you?” 

When they were told to find the story of “The Giants” 
and get ready to read it, great enthusiasm was manifested 
and many arms told that their owners were ready to begin. 
The dialogue form used in the reading of this lesson and 
several others is especially valuable in the early work, as the 
children must study ahead in order to know who the speaker 
is. 

THE GIANTS 


“Oh, Donald, the girls and boys have all gone and they 
forgot to put us to bed.” 

“Ton’t be afraid, Albertina. I think it will be fun to 
sit here all night. We can see what the flowers do.” 

“But I am afraid of those two giants. I saw the chil- 
dren measure one of them. He is twenty-five inches tall. 
His leaf is nineteen inches wide.” 

“Do not be afraid of me, Albertina. I will not hurt 
you, neither will my cousin. We grew tall and strong 
because we had a good wet place to grow in. Let us be 
your friends.” 

“All right, Jack-in-the-Pulpit and Green Dragon. I will 
not be afraid of you any more. Oh, Jack, where is my 
pretty spiderwort? I cannot see it anywhere.” 
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“It goes to sleep at night. Its pretty blue eyes are closed, 
It will wake again in the morning.”’ 
: “And, Jack, I can’t find the yellow flowers that I love 
est.” 
“The Hawkweeds? They go to sleep, too.”’ 
“Will they wake in the morning?”’ 
“Yes, they will be pretty to-morrow.” 
“Donald, do all the flowers go to sleep at night?” 
“Ask Jack. He will know.” 
“Jack-in-the-Pulpit, do all the flowers sleep at night?” 
“Oh, no. The Stars of Bethlehem will sleep. But Green 
Dragon and I will stay awake all night. So will the Solo- 
mon’s Seals and Columbine and Ansonia.” 
A poem about Jack-in-the-Pulpit on the blackboard 
next occupied the children.” 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit preaches to-day, 

To-morrow the pulpit is faded away. 

Come back to see Jack when September is nigh 
And a bunch of red berries is all you will spy. 


They read and talked about the red berries that are to 
come. One boy told that on a trip to the woods he had 
looked down into a Jack and had seen “lots of little brown 
seeds.” The teacher told him these would be the berries 
in September. “But,” said another boy, “September is 
already gone,” whereupon the other children hastened to 
give him the needed information about months and seasons. 
A beautiful song about Jack and his associates is found 
in “Art Song Cycles,” Book II. 


Where harebells are ringing afar in the wood, 
To matins are calling away, 

A wise little preacher in surplice and hood, 
Stands Jack-in-the-Pulpit to pray. 


How dear to the child heart are the furry pussy willows 
when they first appear. They sang: 


Little Pussy Willow, 
Budding on the tree; 
When we see your fuzzy coats 
Blithe and gay are we. 
For we know that spring has come 
When you first appear, 
Know that soon the bluebird’s call 
Joyfully we’ll hear. 
— Songs of the Child World, Book I 


Then they began to read “The Angler’s. Wish,”’ by Van 
Dyke. The first little reader stumbled and hesitated and 
sat down somewhat confused. The teacher asked if they 
remembered how Mr. Van Dyke happened to write the 
poem, and turning to the reader said she wondered if he 
could tell what Mr. Van Dyke was thinking about. Soona 
child read beautifully: 


I guess the pussy willows now 

Are creeping out on every bough 
Along the brook, and robins look 

For early worms behind the plough. 


The thistle birds have changed their dun 
For yellow coats to match the sun; 
And in the same array of flame 
The Dandelion’s Show’s begun. 


The flocks of young anemones 

Are dancing round the budding trees. 
Who can help wishing to go a-fishing 

In days as full of joy as these? 


The Violet Family came in for its share of attention. 
“Violet Ladies,” in purple and green, on long strips, were 
unfolded from the pages in the wild flower book and re- 
sembled “sure-enough” ladies in their walking, and bow- 
ing, and erect position on chairs. The “Blue Print Book™ 
possessed by each child showed artistic prints of the flowers 
and leaves. “The Violet’s Grievance,” was recited with 
es feeling, for the flower’s pride and injury touched each 

eart. 


A dollar a dozen at Christmas, 
And given away in the spring! 
Did you ever hear 

Of a fortune so queer, 

Or such a ridiculous thing? 
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Then the other appreciation of violet nature: 
I know — blue modest violets, 
Gleaming with dew of morn, 
I know the place you came from 
And the way that you were born; 
When God cut holes in Heaven — 
The holes the stars look through - 
He let the scraps fall down to earth 
The little scraps are you. 


_ The delicate Violet Song in “Art Song Cycles,” Book II., 
lurthered the tender sentiment attached to this favorite 
flower: 
A little face looked up at me 
From out a violet hood, 
And softly breathed a tiny sigh, 
A perfume from the wood. 


The Violet asks to be taken back to the green wood 
where, it says, “The toad and the robin wait for me.” 
. Each eager little worker helped in the chorus about “The 
rogs. 
Peep, peep, peep, peep! 
Hark, ’tis the voice of the frogs. 
The cowslips bud in the meadow marsh, 
The rushes start in the bogs. 


Come, Violet, come in your purple hood, 
Come, Wild Wake Robin, and light the wood, 
Shine, Star Flower, shine in your emerald wheel, 
Come, sma'l white plume of the Solomon’s Seal, 





Bloom, Wind Flower, bloom to the South Wind true, 
Come, Innocence, color the brooksides blue, 

Come, yellow bell of the Adder’s Tongue, 

Again o’er your spotted leaves be hung. 


Croak, bull frogs, croak, 
Peep, Little Frogs, peep, 

Till the very last blossom 
Awakes from its sleep. 


The school broke up into groups of four and six to play 
“A Wild Flower Game,” prepared by the teacher on stiff 
cards, twenty-four of them, giving blue print pictures of the 
commonest wild flowers. The same wholesome spirit of 
co-operation and helpfulness that was manifest throughout 
every exercise of the morning characterized the playing of 
the game. 

The mothers, who talked together while the little people 
were preparing to go home with them, agreed that they had 
missed something in life by being deprived of such intimate 
acquaintance with the outdoor interests. They recalled 
some of their own childhood tastes and fancies about the 
flower-folk, and were well pleased that their girls and boys 
could have the wonderful yet simple facts of plant life pre- 
sented to them in this way, and that their fancies were 
developing into the wholesome imagination that we need 
in order to appreciate beauty of all kinds. 
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Dramatic Reading 


FRIEDA NorRMA BRETTSCHNEIDER 


T doesn’t make any difference what system we use in 
teaching reading, whether it be the word, sentence, 
rhyme, phonic, action, Pollard, Ward, Gordon, 
Connecticut, or any other system, unless we go be- 

yond the laws of method and are full of expression our- 
selves, we shall never secure dramatic reading. 

Expressive reading depends on the teacher and the 
material she uses. We cannot teach dramatic reading in a 
cold, half-hearted, listless way. It’s enthusiasm more than 
the method. Some one has said, ‘‘ Enthusiasm is the first 
ingredient of success.” Yes, some of us are sticks in the 
school-room. There should be joy and pleasure in every 
reading lesson as well as study. Praise five times where 
you criticise once. 

What little child does not love the story of “The Three 
Bears,” ‘“‘Bow-wow and Mew-mew,” “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” ‘Three Little Kittens,” “Three Little Pigs,” 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” “Hop o’ My Thumb,” “Jack 
the Giant Killer,” “Puss in Boots,” etc. 

These stories are published in beautiful form by the 
Educational Publishing Company, Chicago. I.could re- 
commend no better readers for dramatic reading. 

Children truly delight in lines that rhyming go. Much 
rhyme is now provided. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, 
publish “Little Rhymes for Little Readers” and‘ A Child’s 
Garden of Verses.”’ Scribner & Sons, New York, The 
Eugene Field Reader. The Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, publish “Gold Nuggets of Literature,” 
Books I, II, and ITI. 

I would begin teaching simple nursery rhymes, “ Mother 
Goose Jingles’ and Folk Songs on this order. 

1 Here’s a little kitty, 

Going round and round, 
She has cushions on her feet, 

And never makes a sound. 


Dancy diddledy, poppity pin, 
Have a new dress when summer comes in, 
When summer goes out ’tis all worn out, 
Dancy diddledy, poppity pin. 


Chickeray, chickeray, cranny crow, 
I went to the well to wash my toe 
When I got there my chickens were gone, 
What is the time, old witch? 


Little star that shines so bright, 
Come and peep at me to-night, 
Forjl often watch for you, 
In the sky so dark and blue. 
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5 Baby, dear baby, come in from the yard, 
The clock in the steeple strikes two, 
You said in a minute and now it is ten, 
And mother is waiting for you. 


Baby, dear baby, don’t you cry, 

Mother will come to you by and by, 
Father is cutting the hay and wheat, 
Mother is baking a cake to eat, 

Brother is driving the cattle home 

From the upland pasture where they roam, 
Baby, dear baby, don’t you cry, 

Supper time’s coming by and by. 

The teacher should read these in a charming way. 
as an act of memory by imitation. It is a splendid method; 
we all imitate. Commit to memory before presenting 
on the board or from book. Coloring the words upon which 
you wish to put the emphasis will bring desired results. 
Use colored chalk. 

In the beginning I would use drawings suggesting a 
dramatic sentence. For example: 

Oh, how he runs! 

One, two, three, jump. 
Fly high, kite. 

Tom at the bat. 
See-saw. Up we go. 
Catch the ball, boys. 
Dance, dance. 

Papers, papers! 

How do you do? 

Here I go. 

You dear little Japanese! 
Hurrah, down I go! 


Tea h 
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Put on board or cards and draw the expression from th: 
by questions and remarks. Failing in this, I would read 
it for the children and have them repeat after me. Th 
statement that if a child recognizes the words the express! 
will take care of itself, is absolute nonsense, as every practical! 
teacher knows. With a class that is particulary unresp: 
sive I would exaggerate the emphasis and inflection. |! 
would insist on the children thinking the strong word !)- 
fore they give the sentence. 

Right breathing is a factor to be considered in go 
reading, as breath is the material words are made of and 
fundamental to clear, distinct utterance. Give five minut«s 
each morning and afternoon to breathing exercises and no\« 
the difference in a week’s time. 

Clear enunciation is a requirement that should be | 
sisted on at all times. The consonants as well as the vowe's 
should receive their proper value. Then we shall not h 
lay for lake, ligh for light, bra for brave,etc. Insist on t! 
child making himself heard. The worst mumbler can mah: 
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his companions hear on the school ground. A mumbler 
will never make a dramatic reader. 

Let me add that the meaning of a sentence, phrase, 
or poem should be explained to the children before they 
attempt to read. 

Every boy and girl in our grades and high school should 
be kept in touch with good reading (the best we can find) 
and cultivate a taste for the beautiful before they pass out 
of our schools so that they may carry with them this de- 


sirable asset of permanent value: When we teach reading, 
that most important of all subjects, in such a way as to 
fill the child with pure, beautiful and good thoughts, when 
our training results in a desire to seek and love the good, 
then we are giving to the child from every point of view the 
most valuable equipment with which the school can send 
its boys and girls out into the world. 

Cultivate happy thoughts, pave the way for goodJand 
great thoughts, it is the best education we can acquire. 





In the Swing 


SusAN J. KANE 


Now high, now low, 
Now up I go, 
In the swing on the tall tree bough. 
Now toward me flow, 
The things I know, 
And winds caress my brow. 


I meet the blue, 
Then glide to you, 
And the world runs back so ficet. 


Now wide my view, 
All things are new, 
Now daisies kiss my feet. 


All things below 
But faintly show; 
Like a bird I’ve reached the sky. 
Now swing me slow, 
Just to and fro— 
T’ll let the old cat die. 
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A Talk on Reading IX 


Good Expression and How to Secure It 


FTER the child has mastered his sight words and 
has gained the working knowledge of such sounds 
as are necessary in discovering new words for 
himself, the teacher has brought him to the artistic 

stage of the work, the goal toward which all former efforts 
were directed; i.c., expressive reading from a book. Of 
course, in a sense, there has been actual reading — that 
should have been expressive — right from the first black- 
board lessons given, but the real test of any teacher’s work 
is a pupil’s ability to take a lesson in his book, grasp the 
thought for himself and express it in a lively, natural way 
with emphasis falling upon the principal words, and correct 
inflection according to the meaning of the various sen- 
tences. If in the minute that a book is placed in the child’s 
hand, he begins to stumble or to read in a set, dead-alive, 
mechanical manner, there has been something wrong in 
the previous plan of instruction. Even if the pupil can 
pronounce every word in the sentence and that without an 
instant’s hesitation, he is not reading well nor, in fact, en- 
joying his reading, unless the thought is alive and he is 
expressing that thought in the natural, bright tones of 
voice that its content calls for. In all work in reading, the 
teacher should set before herself a definite ideal and this 
ideal should be, not the mere ability to pronounce words 
when strung together into sentences, but to express the 
thought imprisoned in the printed words and to express it 
so naturally that a listener, with his back turned to the class, 
could not distinguish whether the pupils were telling some- 
thing or reading it from a book. Children should read just 
as they speak. This is, of course, a very exacting basis 
upon which to judge the results gained in the reading class. 
No teacher need despair, however, for it is possible to give 
the pupils such a clear idea of the thing toward which both 
teacher and children are working, that every member of the 
class will help materially in attaining to this ideal. Many 
children will read very beautifully as soon as they discover 
exactly what the teacher wants. 

The foregoing statement offers a valuable test which any 
instructor may easily apply in endeavoring to estimate the 
exact value of her work. Call the class to the front of the 
room and first, turning your back upon them, direct them 
in turn, to read or speak as they. may choose. It is sur- 
prising what a flood of new light this will often throw upon 
one’s work. Any teacher who works day by day with the 
same little children is bound to be influenced unconsciously 
by the sum-total of her knowledge of each child. In spite 
of herself, a little pupil’s expression, disposition and physi- 
cal makeup colors her estimate of his work. Looking into 
a child’s eyes as he reads will tend to impress his personality 
to such a degree that the teacher will not be able to judge his 
work as coldly and exactly as a stranger might. When the 
back is turned and the child reads, unseen as he does it, 
what a host of hitherto unnoticed details crowd upon the 
attention! Johnny will read with a pronounced lisp that 
has hitherto escaped the teacher; Hazel’s voice will, all 
at once, be found to be rather unbending and not nearly 
so musical as the listener would have declared it to be if 
asked to express an opinion a few moments earlier; Marion’s 
reading will show the absence of all emphasis from five or 
six of the words on which the whole meaning of the thought 
depends, and so it goes on. In the end the experimenter 
will have a more definite idea of the exact status of each child 
than many months of the purely conventional methods 
would give her. While making the test, have a convenient 
notebook in readiness, assigning a whole or part of a page 
to each child. On this page, jot down a general estimate 
of the child’s work carefully noting wherein he excels, 
what he lacks and any little peculiarities or irregularities 
7 may have discovered. When the test is completed, the 

ittle book will give you a valuable basis on which to pro- 
ceed in planning your future line of work. Also, it is safe 
to say that this line of work will not be exactly what you 
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would have worked out previous to the test recitation gi) 
the children. 

When the grading of the members of her school is com- 
pleted, the teacher may proceed to bring all of the work up 
to her accepted standard. At once the question arises, 
“ How is this to be done and where is the start to be made?” 

At the very outset, one firm, absolutely invariable rule 
must be adopted and when once adopted adhered to in- 
flexibly. The rule is this: “Always watch and correct the 
tone in which the pupils read.” A little thought and ob- 
servation will reveal the fact that every child has i wo 
tones. One is his natural, pleasant, musical, flexible 
speaking tone, the one he uses at play, at home and every- 
where else but in school; the other is the stiff, unnatural 
dead-level-unvarying tone that he reserves for the rea:ing 
recitation. To prove this go out and stand in the corner of 
the playground where the children “most do congregaic.” 
Watch and listen as they enjoy their fun in perfect un on- 
sciousness of self. What do you find? Their voices are 
well pitched, plenty loud enough and never upon the =.n« 
tone more thanasecond. The tone used covers a wide ring 
of pitch and there is an absolute absence of the stilted \vay 
of expressing thought that troubles so many primary 
teachers. Just why is this true? The answer is evilent 
and clearly to be seen, here before us. At play, th 
children are entirely in the power of their thoughts and 
feelings. There is no opposing self-consciousness coming 
to life simultaneously with the realizing sense of | ing 
watched and listened to. When we can transport thes 
same conditions into the school-room the same things wil 
be noticeable. Howisthistobedone? The answer comii 
to the mind first is this one: ‘See to it that the child enjoys 
the reading class to the full and then steep him so thor- 
oughly in the thought that he will become entirely uncon 
scious of self.” 

In exercising this watchful care over the reading vwices 
of the children, a number of things willbe found help iu! 
Quite ‘often, turn your back to the class reciting and tak 
note of the quality of the reading, listening carefully to 
see if you can discover any signs of improvement. At 
times step into the hall during the progress of the recitation 
This vantage-point will give you a clear impression o! th 
loudness and distinctness of the voices. You will notic 
a horrifying number of absent final consonants and th 
equally horrifying number of pupils who mumble along, 
giving the words very indistinctly. You will find other 
children who lower the voices so much that they do not carry 
beyond the first few rows of seats. Still others will be found 
who let the voices drop so completely that the last word 
in every sentence they read is entirely lost. In correcting 
all of these things, a number of very helpful devices may b« 
brought to bear upon the situation. One good rule is this: 


n 


-“'Whenever a child begins to read his sentence in a stifl, 


unnatural tone of voice, stop him at once and try to steep 
him in the thought to such a degree that he will adopt th 
fitting tone and adopt it unconsciously.” 

This may be done by engaging him in conversation, |or 
a second or two, in order to bring him out of his unnatural, 
strained, self-conscious attitude of mind. When he seems 
to have gone back into his ordinary childish lack of timidity, 
have him try the sentence again. Sometimes he will lilt 
his voice several degrees higher than the tones in which hi 
has been speaking to you. Do not allow him to proceed 
as in that case he will read the sentence in the same vv ict 
that he made use of the first time he read for you. all 
his attention to the fact that he has raised his tone and is 10! 
speaking in his natural pitch of voice. Urge him to look 
at the sentencé and say it. When a pupil has learned, upon 
the second trial, to repeat the words of the sentence in hls 
natural tone of voice, he has made a great step forward. !n 
time this simple plan, if persevered in, will do much to break 
up the monotony of voice that so often mars the reacing 
in primary grades. For the complete banishment of t/a! 
same undesirable quality in the reading recitation, || 's 
well to use some devices that aim directly at the seat of the 
trouble. 
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As has been stated above, boys and girls on the play- 
ground raise and lower their voices continually, while in 
the reading class, they easily become entirely unable to 
secure any such variation. ‘This fact being true, it is the 
duty of the teacher to help her pupils to gain and maintain 
this variety of inflection, for without it, it is an impossibility 
for a child to read exactly as he would say, the same sen- 
tence, paragraph or page. 

One way of avoiding the establishment of an undesirable 
and monotonous kind of reading is the frequent and con- 
tinual use of questions on the part of the teacher. Questions 
and answers back and forth between teacher and pupil make 
it an easy task to secure modulation of voice. The ques- 
tions should always be asked in sprightly, interesting tones: 
If a pupil uses a flat, unemotional tone of voice in giving 
his sentence, ask him a question designed to draw out 
the thought and especially try to make him put emphasis 
upon the most important words in his sentence. Re- 
quire a verbal answer from the particular little child you 
are trying to help and then have him read the sentence a 
second time. If this attempt is not yet wholly satisfactory, 
ask further questions, being careful to frame and express 
them so that the pupil will catch your own meaning and 
enthusiasm. From the tones of the teacher, as she pro- 
pounds those helpful questions, young children, owing to 
their strong tendency to imitate, unconsciously learn to 
modulate well. When a pupil is led to throw emphasis 
upon certain words in the answers he gives, he will be in- 
clined to carry this same inflection over into the reading 
of his sentence or paragraph. This much accomplished, 
he will soon fall into the habit of reading in a natural 
conversational tone, raising and lowering the voice and 
giving stress here and there throughout the portion read. 

Another valuable aid in securing excellent and expressive 
reading is the use of the dialogue form. Boys and girls 
of primary grade age have a natural heritage of the dra- 
matic instinct and because this instinct is so strong they love 
to express themselves in games of “make-believe.” For 
this reason the first few readers used by young children 
should be well supplied with imaginative material that em- 
ploys a large amount of conversation between these wholly 
imaginative characters. Whenever the teacher adopts 
the above suggested plan for securing good expression, she 
may feel certain that the busy responsive minds of both 
the speaker and the other listening members of the class, 
are actively filling in the mass of details that are neces- 
ay for completely rounding out the idea of the story or 
drama. : 

In using the dialogue form, there are several ways 
of employing it that may be suggested. For instance, 
the reading of the new lesson may be preceded by a story 
drawn from the substance of the printed page and using 
the same characters and events that the members of the 
class will read for themselves a little later. This story, 
originated and told by the teacher, should be as interesting 
as it is possible for her to make it. When it has been 
completed, the teacher may say, “I will tell the story again 
and you may help me this time.” Then after narrating 
the necessary general facts, she should call upon different 
pupils to help her carry on the bits of conversation given in 
the lesson. ‘This last plan may be carried out in any one of 
several ways. Haveany pupil you glance at respond to your 
own reading of one sentence of the dialogue, or choose a 
child to make all the responses, or, better still, read only the 
part giving the general information, and choose several 
children to take the part of the several speakers. This 
last plan brings the form of the work very close to that of 
actual dramatization. The use of the dialogue gives 
4 vast amount of pleasure to all young pupils and it helps 
the general tone of the work to an extent that only those 
who have ever made large and thorough tests of its value can 
realize. After the boys and girls have taken part in a 
number of these lesson-conversations, the teacher has an 
additional resource for aiding pupils who are naturally 
lacking i i : 

‘king in the power of adequate expression. If a little 
child reads his sentence poorly an-! it happens to be a bit 
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of the conversation, the teacher has only to read the re- 
mark just preceding the child’s part, and very often the pupil 
will instantly catch the spirit and reread his sentence in a 
vastly more satisfactory manner. 

Another very interesting form that this device may take 
is that of the story. The teacher should begin it and shape 
her narrative so that the various members of her class can 
read the sentences in order and yet have them fit perfectly 
into the course of events. This calls for a small amount 
of extra work, but the delight of the children in this plan is 
always so great that, without doubt, the teacher will feel 
well repaid for any time she may have put into the framing 
of the story. After the story is finished, the boys and girls 
can readily take up the lesson and read it with good ex- 
pression and much enjoyment. 

Any thoughtful person who will carefully read over the 
devices suggested above will very soon see that each and 
all of them are designed to banish self-consciousness by 
submerging the child’s mind in the content of the thought. 
With this in mind, any teacher will be able to originate 
other plans that may better fit her particular class or en- 
vironment. Anything that tends to impress the thought 
will be found exceedingly helpful. Taking the above sug- 
gested ideas as a basis or starting point, a number of ways 
may be thought out that will advance the work to a point 
beyond that attained by those already suggested. 

As a suggestion, take the story form last given. This 
may be further developed by bringing in the additional aid of 
action-work. The teacher may read the general sentences 
or paragraphs, the children chosen to represent the various 
characters may carry on whatever bits of conversation 
chance to appear in the lesson, and, if the story contains any 
action, this may be actually carried out by the characters 
involved in it. After this has been done several times, 
the children will be able to give the whole story in panto- 
mime, other chosen members of the class supplying the 
conversation as it is needed. Another plan, quite a favorite 
with very young pupils, is to have the members of the class 
read silently the general facts in the story and to have 
nothing spoken aloud except the actual bits of conversa- 
tion. 


Ten Minutes’ Time in a First 
Grade Class of Foreigners 
A Stenographic Report 


H. J. WicHTMAN, Superintendent, Ardmore, Pa. 


(The teacher of the class described here will later write some of her 
methods for Prrmary Epucation. — Ep.) 


The report begins at the close of a drill exercise on sixty 
to seventy reading words from cards. One pupil was 
heard to give, with as much speed as it was possible for 
teacher to shift cards, every one of these words without 
error, and with hesitation on only one word. Every pupil of 
the class was alert and the teacher stepped to the board and 
wrote the sentences given below and called upon a different 
pupil to read each sentence as its writing was finished. This 
reading was done with good expression and with readiness. 


Sentences 

This is a fine day. 

How do you like it? 

It is good to be in school. 

We all like to be there. 

We will go home. (The teacher commenting, We 
will go home after awhile.) 

Are you working well? (This sentence required a 
second trial on the part of the Italian boy called 
on to read, but was mastered without assistance 
other than the marking of one letter.) 

You are good boys and girls. 

I am so proud of you all. (oud in proud was under- 
lined. The pupil called upon hesitated on the 
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word and the teacher asked him to sound pr, then 

ou, and then d, after which the sentence was 

easily read.) 

We eat good bread and meat. 

Do you like bread and milk? 

Can you do good work? 

Here are some good boys and girls. 

Where are they? (The last sentence was written to 
bring more emphasis on the word here. The 
pupil called on hesitated over the word where and 
was aided by another pupil.) 

Where are you going? (The pupil who hesitated on 

first sentence read this quickly.) Note the 

follow-up. 


Comment The fifteen sentences given above were written 
by teacher and read by pupils in exactly three minutes and 
forty seconds. The teacher then called upon a boy to go 
to the board and write s-eat. (Teacher giving the sentence 
“The little boy is in his seat.””) Another pupil was sent to 
the board to write h-eat. (Inthe summer we feel the heat.) 
Another pupil to write m-eat. (For breakfast we eat meat.) 
Another pupil was sent to write ail, another pupil was sent 
to write m-ail. (Will you mail a letter for me?) The 
pupil writing the word mail began with a capital letter; 
the teacher said, “‘We do not need the first letter so large.” 
The child immediately erased and substituted small m. 
Another pupil was sent to write s-ail. (The man can sail 
a boat.) Another pupil h-ail. (When rain freezes we call 
it hail.) Another pupil ing, another pupil s-ing. (You 
can sing very nicely.) Another pupil r-ing. (The bell 
will ring in the morning.) Another pupil, “Can you write 
all?” “Make that say f-all.” (When it is icy we do 
not want to fall.) 

At this point the pupils were asked to turn toward the 
windows, clap hands once, knees bend, bend and hold, until 
teacher counted a certain number, then pupils marched to 
the song, “Soldiers are Marching,” and .ined up, passed to 
Game Room in two’s, took places and for about one minute 
went through the Shoemaker’s Dance, then passed to yard 
for recess. 

It is impossible to report the enthusiasm and interest and 
the speed and snap that was manifest in all of this work. 
The only indication that can be given of this energy and 
interest is the fact that all that has been reported took place 
within ten and one-half minutes. 





A Second Grade Spelling Lesson 
IRENE DOUGLASS 


O many teachers a spelling lesson offers very little 
scope for originality. Other lessons may be .made 
attractive and interesting and are presented to 
the class in many different ways, but the spelling 

lesson always follows the same routine day after day, 
and week after week. If, however, instead of . simply 
assigning a certain number of words to be learned, having 
these studied and recited by the children, the required 
words are investigated together, sounded phonetically 
when possible, the peculiarities, such as silent letters, 
changes of such letters as “y” into “i,” “f” into “v,” 
noted and explained, there will be a more comprehensive 
grasp of the subject, a greater interest manifested, and con- 
sequently a better result obtained in mastering the lesson. 

In Miss B’s room spelling lesson time is accounted one 
of the most enjoyable and lively periods of the day. The 
words to be learned are usually taken from a lesson in the 
reading book, from a story told in class, or from a memory 
verse, so that the words are readily recognized as wholes 
when written. 

Each week Miss B prepares a list of twenty words that 
are suitable to be used in the spelling lessons. She con- 
siders that if five words are learned perfectly on four days 
of the week and the twenty words reviewed each Friday, 
a vocabulary of a very respectable size will be acquired by 
the end of the year. 
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For this particular week Miss B has culled the following 
twenty of the most difficult words from the lesson of ‘The 
Boy and the Wolf,” and has entered them in her note- 
book. 


1 wolf 6 sport 11 loudly 16 killed 
2 sheep 7 hurried 12 mocking _17 sorry 
3 pasture 8 laugh 13 caught 18 pomised 
4 guard 9 angry 14 carried 19 always 
5 shout 10 another 15 lamb 20 truth 


Miss B stands at the board, chalk in one hand, eraser in 
the other, and while the class is sitting “at attention,” 
writes in large and distinct letters the word “wolf.” She 


-pauses a moment to allow the class time to read the word, 


then she erases it. Many hands are raised, their owners 
anxious to pronounce the word. Some one pronounces the 
word distinctly and four or five others are chosen to write 
it on the board. If a child makes a mistake he takes his 
seat, and after looking at the word correctly written, gees 
again to the board, and writes it twice. Miss B then has 
a child pick out the best written word and while he points 
to it the class spells it in unison two or three times. After 
this, individual children are called on to spell the word 
with eyes closed. 

Proceeding to the next word, “sheep,” Miss B gives the 
sound of “sh” and asks for volunteers to write the sound 
on the board. Here a few guesses are made by the class 
as to what word it will be, and as the story has been pre- 
viously read the correct word is soon supplied. Miss 
B writes it on the board, erases it, has it pronounced 
slowly, emphasizing the component parts, sh-ee-p, written 
on the board and spelled. 

Tn the case of the word “guard,” Miss B crosses through 
or underlines the silent “u” as an aid to remembering its 
presence. 

When the five words for the day have been studied in 
this way, two or three children quickly erase all writing 
from the board and Miss B calls on five children to 
write from memory one of the words studied. These words 
are arranged in a column very neatly and the class then 
copies each word twice into their exercise books. 

The following day these five words are written from 
dictation, together with such sentences as: 


The sheep are in the pasture. 
A wolf sees the sheep. 


The papers are collected to be later corrected by the 
teacher, and the class is then ready for the five new words. 

On Friday, Miss B has a review, either written or oral — 
sometimes a “match” is allowed —of the twenty words 
learned that week with any additional words of week 
before. 

Miss B has ample blackboard space, and each day 4 
child who has secured the coveted “excellent” for good 
writing and spelling is allowed to write his five words on 
the side blackboard. This list is added to each day until 
the whole twenty are there. 


A Story Picture 
(See illustration on opposite page) 
O. M. Lone 


1 The Bluebirds are just back from the South, and are 
thinking of a new house. ; 

2 An apple tree in blossom seems just the place — until 
they see on the path someone who would be a near neigh- 
bor! 

3 Alittle rosebush just beyond a bank looks very pretty. 

4 But when they fly nearer, the rosebush gets up and 
walks away. 

5 Next they go to look at a fine large house. 

6 When the real owner comes to the door to see who 
his callers are. 

7 At last they find just what they want and go (0 
housekeeping. 
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A Story PICTURE 
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NUMBER 
Fourth Grade Number IX 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


Review thoroughly Linear and Square Measure, giving 
the whole of each table. 


LINEAR MEASURE 


12 in. = 1 ft. 
3 ft. or 36 in. = ly 
5} yds, or 16} ft. 
320 rds. or 5280 ft. 


d. 
1 rd. 
1 mi. 


SQUARE MEASURE 


1 sq. ft. 

1 sq. yd. 
1 sq. rd. 
1 acre 

1 sq. mi. 


144 sq. in. 
9 sq. ft. 
30} sq. yd. 
160 sq. rd. 
640 acre 


iuund 


Explain the terms “dimension” and “area.” Give 
many problems for class work. Teach that architects 
and carpenters usually write ft. ’ and in. ”. Use both 
ways. 

The last two weeks of the month teach Cubic Measure. 
Better use cubes and rectangular solids for some time to 
illustrate. Explain the word “volume” as used in cubic 
measure. 

SAMPLE LESSONS 


Material needed: (1) A string for Linear Measure; 
(2) A square and an oblong for Square Measure; (3) 
A cube, a half cube and a square prism for Cubic Measure. 


First LEsson 


What dimension has the string? Length. 

What measure has length only? Linear Measure. 

Tell as many different things as you can that are measured 
by Linear Measure. 
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LESSONS 


What dimensions has the square? Length and breadt! 
or width. 

What dimensions has the oblong? 

What measure has two dimensions? 

What are they? 

Tell as many things as you can that are measured b 
Square Measure. 

How many dimensions has the cube? 

How many has the half cube? 

How many has the square prism? 

How many has this book? 

What are they? Length, breadth (and if no one volu: 
teers “thickness,” tell them. Do not stop to develop it o 
to let: them guess.) 

Name objects in the room that have length, breadth an: 
thickness. 

Name objects not in the room that have length, breadth 
and thickness. 

What measure has three dimensions? 


SECOND LESSON 
(Rapidly review Lesson One.) 


How many sides or faces has the cube? 
The half cube? 

The square prism? 

A book? 

Imagine the edges of this cube are 5’. 
How many feet in one face. In all the faces? 
Imagine the square prism is 5’ by 10’. 
How many square faces? 

How many oblong faces? 

How many square feet in each end? 

In both ends? 

How many square feet in one side? 

In all four sides? 

In the whole prism? 


Give several such examples, using first imaginary, then 
real measure. 


eet DS feet feet ld cl Oe So 
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Turirp LEssoN 
(To be given after the children are sure of the other two). 


If you have length and breadth, how do you find area? 

If you have length, breadth and thickness, how do you 
find volume? 

Find the volume of the following: 


Abox 8” x 4” x 
Abox 4” x 5” x 
A book 9” x 2” x : 
A room 11” x 10” x 8”. 


10”. 
8”. 


7 


Give many such problems. 
If you give brick and stone walls, give length only, as 
these children are too young to do cellar walls. 


FourtH LESSON 


Measure blackboards, doors, windows, floor (ceiling same 
size), one end and one side of the room. Copy in note- 
books for future reference. ’ 


FirtH LESSON 


Find the area of all the blackboards. 
All the windows. 

All the doors. 

The floor. 

The ceiling. 

Both sides of the room. 

Both ends of the room. 

The four walls. 

The four walls plus the ceiling. 

Find the volume of the room. 


SEAT WoRK 
1 Write in words, +, $$, 44, 167%, 4%, 19,456, 2100, 


56,490, $45.27, $19.24, MCXLIV. 
2 Reduce: 
+5, i, #8; 1663, 125%, 463, af, 43, 7, 492, 


Find L. C. D.: 
4 6 

35) bh 

9) 3, 1 :, PLE 
ae) 


Cre © 


3h xX 5f. 

6i X 23. 

53 + 2h. 

12¢ + 23. 

(x fr X AP) + (4 X FLX BD. 

(45 + 6); + 5a’) + § X FX @.- 

What cost 5} Ibs. of sugar at 10 cts. a lb., 42 lbs. 
cheese at 16 cts. a lb., 3 lb. tea at 50 cts. a lb., 2} Ibs. coffee 
at 50 cts. a lb., and 8% lbs. butter at 48 cts. a Ib. 


a ore Whe 


| The factors are 8”, 5° and 7. What is the number? 
2 Prove 1 by factoring your answer. 
3 If 14 lbs. of sugar cost $1.26, what will 12 lbs. cost? 
4 Make out a bill. Buy 5 articles at a grocery store. 
Buy a fraction of a lb. of everything. 


Write the answers only: 

5 X+XIV+C+VI+ XXX +IX+V. 
(2+4+7)*5+5+5425. 
5X4X2xK2xK 2+8+5+4. 
422+6x8—50+6+8+6+ 40 — 50. 
5X8+10X9+6x8+12xX9+3. 

21 + 48 + 32 + 54 + 65 + 92. 


Write the Dry Measure Table. 
A man bought 15 bu. of potatoes at $1.25 a bu. 
He sold them for 30 cts. a peck. How much did he gain? 
3 Reduce 4 bu. 9 pk. 8 qt. to pints. 
4 Reduce 2536 qt. to bu. 
9 Write the Liquid Measure Table. 
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6 A man bought 45 gal. of vinegar at 25 cts. a gallon. 
He sold it for 8 cts. a quart. How much did he make? 

7 Reduce 4 gal. 2 qt. 1 pt. 2 gi. to gi. 

8 Reduce 278 gi. to gal. 

9 Reduce 14 qt. to pts. 

10 A milkman sells milk for 8 cts. a quart. 
will he get for 24 gal. of milk? 


How much 


1 Write the Money Table. . 
2 How many dollars in 25 Eagles? 
3 How many cents in 8 two and a half dollar gold 
pieces? 
4 How many dollars in 20 quarters? 
5 How many dollars in 80 nickels? 
How many cents in $25? 
How many half dollars in $25? 
How many quarters in $25? 
How many dimes in $25? 
How many nickels in $25? 


— =? $B Bor) 


_ 


Write the Linear Measure Table. 

Name 5 things bought by Linear Measure. 

How many dimensions used in Linear Measure? 
Name it. 

If a room is 36 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, how far around 


,Or rR Wl 


~ 
w 
—. 
on oe 
v 


Reduce 17 mi. 240 ft. to ft. 
Reduce 16 yd. 2 ft. 9 in. to in. 
Reduce 18 rd. to yd. 
Reduce 18 rd. to ft. 

Reduce 792 in. to rd. 


Ce - 


— 
ooons 


1 421,695 + 832, 165 + 927, 688+- 927, 894 +- 695,421 
+ 872,164. 
2 940,695,107 — 213,198,209. 
94562 X 274. 
Prove 3 by multiplying by left-hand figure first. 
Prove 3 by Long Division. 
219,847 X 6. 
Prove 6 by Short Division. 


1 Reduce the following: tell the kind of fractions and 

to what you reduced them. 
$f, 47, 4, 45, tr to 30ths. 

2 The quotient is 46, the remainder 5, the divisor 83. 
What is the dividend? 

3 The product is 39,399, the multiplier is 47. What is 
the multiplicand? 

4 The remainder is 42,165, the subtrahend is 64,189. 
What is the minuend? 

5 The sum of two numbers is 4925; one number is 
4643. What is the other? 

6 A man sold two carriages for $175 each. On one he 
gained $40, and on the other lost $25. What did he sell 
them for? How much did he gain on the sale? 

7 What is the square of 8, 12, 15, 20? 

8 Add the answers to 7. 


Write the Square Measure Table. 
Reduce 4 sq. mi. to acres. 
Reduce 45 acres to sq. rd. 
Reduce 64. sq. rd. to sq. yd. 
5 Reduce 18 sq. yd. to sq. in. 
Find the Area. 
6 A floor 19’ X 15’. 
7 Aceiling 16’ x 18’. 
8 A lot 45’ x 80’. 
9 Alot 75’ x 85’. 
10 How many sq. rd. in a 5 acre lot? 
1 A man divided $27,954 equally among his 4 sons, 
4 daughters and his wife. How much did each receive? 
2 What cost 5 gals. of molasses at 12 cts. a quart? 
3 Worden drove 405 miles in 9 days. How far did he 
drive in 5 days? 


4 The distance from A to B is 952 mi. If Lester starts 
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from A and Leonard from B and go towards each other 18 
mi. a day, how long before they will meet? 

5 Factor 2896, 4158. 

6 Find the G. C..D. of 72, 140, 168. 

7 Find the L. C. M. of 72, 140, 168. 

8 2xXx4xX6X8xX3xXK7X9XK2xX 5 





eo X 14 XK «18 XK «64 X «+15 


Draw the field. 
1 A field is 16 rd. by 18 rd. How many rods of fence 
will it take to fence it? 
2 If the fence is 5 boards high, how many rods will it 
take? 
3 How many ft.? 
4 How many sq. rd. in the field? 
5 How many sq. ft.? 
6 43 + 98 + Tae + Oe. 
inspection. ) 
7 44 + 93 + 6H + 5a. 
nominators.) 
Answers only: 
8 4+2+6+4+8+54+94+24+24+1+1+ 
6+3+6+9+ 5. 
9 100—4-—9-—3 —7—6—2 
5-13 — 9. 
10 2X2X2X2XK2+8+4~xX 7. 


(Find denominators by 


(Find L. C. M. of de- 


-8—4—10— 


1 Add: 








2 gal. 3 qt. I pt. 2¢ 

6 gal. 2 qt. 1 pt. 1 gi 
2 Subtract: 

8 gal. 2 qt. Opt. 3 gi. 

2 gal. 1 qt. 1 pt. 2 gi. 
3_ Subtract: 

57 ft. 9 in. 

9 ft. 6 in 





4 Subtract: 
42 ft. 
a7. it. 


5 6 bu. 2 pk. 3 qt. X 4. 

6 3 bu. 4 pk. 2 qt. 1 pt. x 6. 

7 $4.25 + $6.04 + $9.32 + $8.47 + $24.03 + $62.17 
+ $5.03 + )$8.02. 


8 S nickels + 17 cts. + 8 quarters = how many dollars 


and cents? 






1 A farm is 150 rd. by 160 rd. by 160 rd. How — 
acres in the farm? 

2 What is it worth at $75 an acre? 

3 What would it cost to build a wire fence around it at 
25 cts. a foot? 

4 After it is fenced and a $2000 house built on it, what 
is it worth? 

5 If the man sells it for $80 an acre will he gain or lose 
and how much? 


1 Write the prime numbers to 100. 
2 Odd to 100. 
3 Even to 100. 
4 Composite to 100. 
5 Five Concrete. 
6 Five Abstract. 
7 Write in Roman Notation 14, 89, 75, 164, 548, 
1000. This year. 
8 Write a number divisible by 2, 3, 5, 9, 10, 100, 1000, 
10,000. 
9 Write a proper fraction, improper fraction, a mixed 
number, an integer. 
10 Write all the combinations of 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9. 
1 Make out bill and receiptit. Ardus Kratzer bought 
of Lester Loop. 4 doz. oranges at 40 cts., 2 doz. bananas 
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5 
at 25 cts., 1 doz. lemons at 30 cts., 43 Ibs. of Malaga grape 
at 20 cts., 4 lbs. nuts at 12} cts. and 4 boxes figs at 25 cts 

2 } of $24.10 + 3 of $30.15 + 3 of $40.20. 

3 At ? yd. each, how many strips of ribbon can be 
cut from 4 bolts of ribbon, each bolt containing 10 yards. 

4 Leonard has $4253, James has $125} less than 
Leonard. How much has James? How much have 
both? 

5 2 of 64 + 4 of 18 X } of 18 + 2 of 12. 

6 24+ 65 + 92 + 87 + 64 + 95 + 86. 

7 2,184,650 — 1,978,629. 

8 (4 X 2000) + (6 X 8000) + (9 X 2000). 

9 Divide example 8 by 37,000. 

10 (2+34+54+94+44+7+6+3+24+8 49 
+ 2) + 10. 


Reduce: 

4 gal. 2 qt. 1 pt. 2 gi. to gi. 

8 bu. 3 pk. 2 qt. 1 pt. to pt. 

4 mi. 2 rd. 6 ft. to ft. 

4 rd. 2 yd. 2 ft. 11 in. to in. 

4 sq. mi. 2 acres to sq. rd. 

4 sq. rd. 4 sq. yd. 6 sq. ft. 121 sq. in. to sq. in. 
14 cords to cu. ft. 

7 cu. yd. 4 cu. ft. 1000 cu. in. to cu. in. 
$14.36 to cents. 

$25.25 to quarters. 


Reduce: 

246 gi. to gal. 

482 pt. to bu. 

43,924 ft. to mi. 

718 in. to rds. 

99 yd. to rd. 

7200 sq. in. to sq. ft. 
2560 acres to sq. mi. 
1280 sq. rd. to acres. 
"1024 cu. ft. to cords. 
133,280 cu. in, to cu. yd. 


SOMDNMOAPRWHe 


CHOON OMPWNe 


_ 





What cost 2 sq. mi. of land at $60 an acre? 

How many sq. ft. in a floor 19’ x 24’? 

How far.around a field 24 rds. X 16 rds.? 

What cost 25 yds. of silk at 87} cts. per yd.? 

If 14 coats cost $497, what is the price of 1 coat? 
Factor 1024. 

Prove No. 6. 

Find the L. C. M. of 9, 12, 50. 

Find the G.-C. D. of 96, 60, 36. 

263 + 947 + 846 + 927 + 813 + 605. 
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269,057 + 846,219 + 987,649. 

Write the answer to 1 in words. 

69,504,649 — 21,769,549. 

Write the answer to 3 in words. 

619,500 x 4007. 

Prove 5 by Long Division. 

921,876,543 + 7. 

Write the answer to 7 in words. 

Write in Roman Notation: 

89, 76, 54, 32, 5, 2764, 1913, 42,904. 
10 What kind of numbers or fractions are the fo! ow- 

ing: +, 9, 64, 44, 3, 92, $3, 7 pints. 


Reduce: 

fits. 

9;*. 

625 

284. 

Add: 2%, 42, 73, 92, 73 
Subtract: 49 — 264. 
14% — 7%. 

Multiply: 18 X 183. 
4§ X § X 8 X 3}. 
10 483 7. 
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Hanging the May Basket 


EMILIE YUNKER 


T a meeting of the City Beautiful Club of the Normal 
A School, when flowers were fresh and plentiful, it 
occurred to them that some might be gathered and 
shared with those less fortunate. One of the mem- 

bers suggested: “Hanging the May Basket.” 

At once great enthusiasm was aroused and a trip to the 
Children’s Free Hospital planned. 

One Friday afternoon, the children had been busy getting 
together all the flowers they could. There were irises as 
lovely as orchids, waxy white syringas, pansies with their 
saucy faces, and lilacs with their fragrant and delicate 
blossoms. Oh, the flowers! more than some of the chil- 
dren had ever seen. 

Some grown-ups, interested in our plan and quite anxious 
to have it succeed, offered some of theirs. A friend in- 
vited the children to gather the pansies in his garden, 
saying, “They need picking and I haven’t the time to do it 
to-day.” The children were so pleased that they did not 
mind walking to this garden — two miles from school — 
willing to go no matter how far distant, to pluck flowers to 
their heart’s content. Five hundred pansies, yellow, white 
royal purple and some variegated! Much to the delight 
of our friend the children pulled some weeds that had 
crept into this garden. 

Not satisfied to take only cut flowers, some suggested 
buying potted plants. In consequence, roses, geraniums, 
ferns, plumbago and lantana, three dozen in all, were se- 
cured from the florist at a nominal sum, which the children 
had the pleasure of paying for themselves. 

The following day, on Saturday afternoon, thirty-one 
boys and girls went to the Children’s Hospital. They car- 
ried potted plants and as many cut flowers as their little 
hands could hold. 

When they reached the building, Little Gracie hung the 
basket of flowers upon the door. When the matron ap- 
peared Simon recited the following poem adapted to suit 
the occasion. 





THe May BASKE1 
The City Beautiful Club of the Normal School, 
Once in sunny weather, 
Went to hang a May Basket, 
Straying off together. 
They wandered up and down the street, 
They wandered east and west; 
But hung it on the children’s door, 
Because they loved them best. 


The children passed along quietly distributing their 
flowers among those confined to their beds, and then into 
the playroom, where the convalescents were. 

Oh, the delight of the little ones who received the flowers! 
How they loved and nursed them! And the unspeakable 
joy of those who were able to give so much pleasure to 
others! 

This work is related to the child’s interests and activities. 
With such a concrete basis for oral expression, the written 
work and drawing which followed was vital and the results 
excellent. 





A Sunbeam Ladder 
The sunbeams made a ladder — it was lovely, I am told, 
For every bar upon it was a bar of shining gold; 
One end of it was on the earth, the other in the sky, 


Where little sunbeams teach themselves the proper way to 
fly. 


And in the early morning they would climb the golden bars 

And leave the far-off sky-land with its mother moon and 
stars; 

And every little sunbeam made the air so warm and sweet 

As it danced adown the ladder with its little golden feet’ 


They woke the pretty garden flow’rs and showed them 
how to grow — 
And every bird began to sing, and little winds to blow; 
And if you get up early and peep up in the sky 
You may see the golden ladder as the sunbeams hurry by! 
— Sel. 















































































































































































































































Nature and Language Lessons 
Correlated 


M. E. JAMES 


OTHING in nature appeals to the child in so great 
a degree as animal life. The things that can be 


taken into the school-room for observation, such 

as a pet rabbit, white mice, or a jar of goldfish or 
tadpoles may be used to great advantage for nature and 
language. When it is not possible or practical to have the 
thing itself, a good picture is the best substitute, or in the 
study of birds, a stuffed specimen. 

For example, in studying the robin, the material on hand 
should consist of either a stuffed specimen or a good pic- 
ture of the robin, and a last year’s nest. 

Hold up the bird or picture and ask what it is. 

When do you see birds most? 

Why do you not see them in winter? 

Why do they go away? When do they go? 

When does the robin come back? (Early in March.) 

Describe the color of his back and wings (gray and brown), 
his breast (rusty red), his throat (black and white), his 
head and tail (black), and his bill (yellow). 

What kind of song does he sing? (Cheerful, happy.) 

When does he sing? (When he first comes back from the 
south he sings most at noon and in the afternoon. Later, 
he sings early in the morning.) 

Where do you often see him? (On the lawns.) 

How does he move about? (He hops and runs.) 

What is he looking for? (Worms.) 

What does he eat? (Grubs, worms, insects, and fruit.) 

Hold up the nest.. Of what is it made? (Sticks, straws, 
grass, and mud.) 

The robin builds an untidy nest. It is often built on 
branches of trees that are not strong enough to hold it. 
Then, sometimes when a strong wind or heavy rain comes, 
the nest is blown to the ground. 

How many eggs are found in the robin’s nest? (Four.) 
What is their color? (Bluish-green, called “robin’s-egg 
blue.’’) 

REFERENCES 

Type Lessons in Nature Study and Literature — Anna 
E. McGovern. 

Nature Study in Elementary Schools — Teacher’s Manual 
— Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Ph.D. 

Bird Neighbors —- Neltje Blanchan. 


Stories 

How the Robin’s Breast Became Red — Nature Myths — 
Flora J. Cooke. 

Robin Redbreast — Nature Study in Elementary Schools — 
Second Reader — Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Ph.D. 
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The Lesson in Nest-Building — Language Through Nature, 
Literature and Art — Perdue-Griswold. 
This story is also found in the Baldwin Third Reader 


Poems 
Sir Robin — Lucy Larcom. 
The Building of the Nest — Margaret Sangster. 
Robin’s Return — Edith Thomas. 
(The last two are found in “Type Lessons in Nature 
Study,” by Anna E. McGovern.) 


OUTLINE FOR Stupy OF BirpDs 


Size (as compared with others) 
Color 
Head, back, wings, breast, throat, bill, tail 
Song 
When heard 
Character 
Habits 
Nest 
Where built 
Material used 
Shape and size 
Eggs 
Size, color, number 
Food 
Usefulness to man 
Eat insects harmful to trees 


In connection with the study of birds tell the children 
something about Audubon. 

John James Audubon knew a great deal about the bircs 
in our country. He liked to study about wild anima’s, 
but he liked the birds best of all. He learned to draw and 
paint very well so that he could-make pictures of birds that 
would look exactly like the real birds. 

He wrote books about birds and made pictures of t \« 
birds. It took him several years to finish the books. | 
had to live in the woods to find out just how the bir's 
lived. 

Here is a reproduction of “The Red-Headed Wo: 
pecker,” by a third grade boy. The story was told in 
connection with the study of the woodpecker. 


THE Rep-HEADED WOOoDPECKER 


There was once upon a time a little old woman. Nobody ever s 
anyone so neat and clean, but also she was selfish. 

One day when she was baking cakes and old man came to her d 
and asked for one. 

She thought her cakes were too nice to give a beggar. 

She went to the dough, broke off a piece and baked it. 

She thought it was also too nice. 

She broke off another piece of dough smaller than the other. 

This was also too nice to give away. 
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She was so selfish that she only gave him an old piece of bread. 
Before she could wink the old man was gone. 

She knew she had been selfish. 

She then wished she was a bird. 

In a minute she was a bird. 

The wind whisked her up the chimney 

She still wore her black dress and red bonnet, and her white apron. 
Now she has to peck her food from the wood of trees. 

Ever since people have called her the red-headed woodpecker. 


After studying several birds and myths concerning them 
a few children wrote original stories. Here is one: 


How THE BivesBirp Gort His BLvE FEATHERS 


Once upon a time there was a rich man. 

One day there was a sale in the town of a balloon. 

Then he wanted to buy it, which he did. 

Of course when he got it he wanted to try it. 

His little boy wanted to go with him. 
* When he got high in the air it made him think of the birds. 

He liked being able to be up in the air so long. 

He said, “ Father, I wish I were a bird so I could fly all the time like 
this.” 

Just then his blue blouse turned to blue feathers on his back and on 
arms which are wings now. 

His brown trousers changed to his brown breast. 

He looked just like a bird. 

Ever since people have called those birds bluebirds. 

That is how the bluebird got his blue feathers. 

PercrvaL H. 





Sight-seeing in Birdland 
How to Arouse Enthusiasm in a Study of Birds 


BEATRICE WEBSTER ° 


Y studying birds in this way, there results a two 
fold enthusiasm. (1) The intense interest aroused 
on the part of the children. (2) The renewed 
interest of the teacher for an old trip through 

Birdland. 

Spring is coming and the birds will soon return. All must 
keep, their eyes wide open, for you are taking a long sight- 
seeing trip through Birdland. 

In the April number of Primary EpvucarTion, for 1912, 
there is a splendid sketch of an apple tree for the black- 
board. Copy that on your board for a calendar. 

Then since the robin is the first bird to appear, tell the 
essential facts about the robin. If some child has seen one 
this spring, so much the better.) Cut out a small picture 
of a robin and paste it lightly on one of the branches in the 
tree. (The Singer Series of bird pictures are a very good 
size for this.) 

Tell the children to watch for the birds, as it is time now 
for them to be returning, and when another bird is seen, his 
picture will be put into the school tree. This quickens 
their powers of observation and descriptive power, for 
they must describe their bird so that the class may know 
which one is to go into the tree. 

The day after the robin is pasted onto the tree, call upon 
some child to tell about the robin. The other children 
may add to his story. 


THE RoBIN 


When you saw me iin Birdland, I was walking about 
looking for worms. I do not fly high. You were glad to 
see me because I am the first bird to return in the Spring. 
You knew me by my red breast and cheery song. Cheer 
up! Cheer up! I eat the farmer’s cherries, but still he 
likes to have me around, because I also help him by eating 
the worms in his garden. 

My nest is made of mud and straw, and all the white 
string Ican fied. But I do not like blue yarn. There are 
four blue eggs in my nest. 


In a few days, perhaps, some child will come with a secret 
to tell. He has seen another bird. Let him keep it a secret 
from the other children during that session. Then, after 
school, when he has described it and found its picture, let 


him paste it onto the tree. Tell him, individually, facts 
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about the bird and let him tell the story to the children 
in the next lesson. From that moment he feels a pride 
amounting almost to ownership in that bird. He was the 
first one to see it this year. 

In the following lesson, let the children reproduce his 
story orally. After several birds have been pasted onto 
the tree, let the children choose the bird they wish to tell 
about. This will be a good review and keep the birds 
fresh in the children’s minds. 

In case birds are not common in the school district, let 
one row of children remain after school a few minutes to 
learn about a bird, which they may describe to the children 
the next day. This arouses great enthusiasm in the 
children. 

Small nests may be drawn upon the tree and the picture 
of the birds’ eggs be pasted upon these near the birds. 
Of course the meadow-lark would be found in the grass 
near the foot of the tree. Let the children come to the front 
of the room when they tell their story, as: 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


I am a Baltimore Oriole. You know me by my orange 
breast. I come in May and have a low, soft whistle. My 
head and throat are glossy black. 

For food, I eat worms, flies and caterpillars. My nest 
is like a deep bag, and I hang it on a high branch of a tree. 
It is made of plant fibres and thread. I like to live in the 
elm tree. 


To add to the pleasure, a child may describe one of the 
birds and let the children guess which one it is, as, for in- 
stance: 


I am a bird we saw last week in Birdland. I am about 
the size of a robin, and I come the last of April. I am the 
color of slate. My song is sweet, but I have a call like a 
cat. My tail is long and it twitches. You will find my 
nest in the dense thicket. It is bulky and made of leaves, 
bark and.rootlets. What is my name? 

They will readily guess this is a catbird. 

Let the children read, “The Magpies’ Lesson,” on page 
95 of the “ Aldine Second Reader.” 

Bird walks are a possibility. 

Bird pictures may be hektographed and colored by the 
children, as one of the Baltimore Oriole. 

Color nest and tree brown. 

Breast — orange over yellow. 
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Back and feet — black. 
Bill — yellow. 
Some birds which may be studied in this way are the: 


WHIPFOORWILL 


You know who I am when you hear me sing: “ Whip- 
poor-will,” ‘ Whip-poor-will.” 

I am a light brown color, and my outside tail feathers are 
white. My breast is white too, but my wife has a yellow- 
ish breast. I call it buff. Our tails are round. We 
usually bustle around for about a month, and then we leave 
you. 


VIREO » 


1 belong to a latge family, and have many cousins, but 
my name is Yel.ow-Throated Vireo. “I am called: that be- 
cause my throat and. breast are bright yellow. “Routid my 
eyes you, will find: a yellow ring. My back is gray, while 
‘near my head'I am an olive green. My. wings are“blackish 
color; you might call them gray, with two whité hars on 
them. One day when I was singing, a little boy heard mé, 
_and he'told his ‘nurse he knew what I’'was saying. . It was: 


“Can you see me? 
Can you hear me? 
- ~ Do you know who I am?” 5: 


f 


His nurse listened then and‘I sang it again.. ~"** 


BarN SWALLOW 5 

You must come to the barn if‘you want to’ visit me in my 
home. I build my nest under the eaves there. How do | 
look? Why, my breast is red and my back is, bluish black. 
I have a forked tail with a row of white spots on it, and my 
wings are long and narrow, so I can fly swiftly and fly a long 
distance. Do you not know how pretty I look when I 
fly? I dip down with a long sweeping stroke and then up 
again. One of my cousins is the 


CHIMNEY SWIFT 


He does not like to be called Chimney Swallow, because 
that is not his true name, though some people call him that. 
He builds his nest in chimneys or in hollow trees. He hasa 
sooty brown color, though he is a little pale round his throat. 
And he has ten tail feathers which look like.a fan when they 
are spread out. His wings are like mine, so he flys well too. 


Cow Brrp 


I am a tramp, a homeless vagabond. They call me an 
outlaw in Birdland. That is because I have no nest of my 
own, but I put my eggs in other birds’ nests. I'am seven 
and a half inches long, wear a glossy black coat, and have 
a shining dark brown head and neck. My wife is a dusky 
brown color. We live on seeds. 
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THE CARDINAL 


I like to stay in the woods, because I am very shy and 
bashful. That is why you do not see me when you walk in 
the fields. But you can easily find me in the woods, be- 
cause I wear such bright colors. I have a bright red breast 
and tall hat, and a darker red coat. Round my face and 
neck it is black. I have a soft and low whistle and the 
farmers say they often hear me when rain is coming. In 
my nest you will find three or four eggs, and I will tell you 
where it is because I know you will not harm them. It is 
in a thicket about four feet from the ground. 


SCARLET TANAGER 


He is smaller than a robin, and is all scarlet except his 
tail and wings, which are black. 

In the winter his color changes to an olive green, like 
his wife. 

His bill is black, and short and stout, and for food he e: ts 
insects. 

He builds his nest on a horizontal branch in an oak trv. 

And when he sings, he says chip — chi-r-r-r. 


CEDAR BrrD OR WAXWING 


I am a general brownish color, but my tail has a yell 
edge. And on my wings there is a red spot like sealin 
wax. I suppose that is why I am called Waxwing. I 
very fond of cedar berries, so that is how I get my othie 
name. There is a little black crest on my head. 

I am very fond of company, and so you usually see 
with my friends, for we fly in flocks. 


A Brrp GAME 


Place bird pictures in a row along the board railing. Let 
the children name the birds while the teacher points t 
them, until all are familiar. 

Ther while the children turn their heads away, remove 
one of the birds. 

Children raise hands to tell which bird is gone. 


The work may be carried still farther in the form of : 
dramatization, correlated with the story of Hiawatha 


HIAWATHA AND THE BIRps 
CHARACTERS 


Nokomis 
Hiawatha 
Oriole 
Whip-poor-will 
Owl 


Robin — Opechee 
Bluebird — Owaissa 
Meadow Lark 
Bob-o-link 

Crow 


Nokomis Where are you going with your bow an 
arrows, my little Hiawatha? 

Hiawatha I am going into the forest to talk with 
birds. 

Nokomis I hope you are not going to harm the litt! 
birds with your arrows. 

Hiawatha Oh, no, dear grandmother. I would not 
a little bird. They are my little chickens. I love then. 
They talk to me and tell me all their secrets. Good-! y 
dear grandmother. 

Nokomis Good-by, my little Hiawatha. 

Hiawatha (walking across room, whistling and calling) 
Come, Opechee, Come, Owaissa. Come all my litile 
chickens, and tell me your secrets. 

Robin (hopping toward Hiawatha) Good-morning, H 
watha. 

Hiawatha Good-morning, Opechee, my little robin. 
Where did you get your lovely red breast? 

Robin That came long ago, when my great, great grand- 
father robin, fanned the fire in the cold North, to keep te 
poor people of the earth warm. And so robins have had 2 
red breast ever since. (Of course the children should '¢ 
familiar with this story of “How the Robin got his Red Breasi 
See April Prmary EpvucaTion, 1912.) But listen to my 
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secret, Hiawatha. I have four blue eggs in my nest that 
I am keeping warm with my wings, and soon there'll be 
four baby robins. Cheer up! Cheer up! 

Bluebird (hopping toward Hiawatha) Good-morning, Hia- 
watha, I am your little bluebird, Owaissa. See my brown 
breast and my blue back. 

Hiawatha You are a very pretty bird, Owaissa, and you 
come early in the Spring. But who is that over in the 
meadow? 

Bluebird Oh, that is the Meadow Lark. Your eyes are 
sharp, little Hiawatha. The meadow lark is very hard 


wr, *7 i 
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to find, because he is colored like the meadow. He 
and the Bob-o-link always make their nests in the 
meadow, because they think the naughty boys cannot 
find them,'and the wind cannot blow them to the 
ground. 

Whip-poor-will (calls)} Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor- 
will! 

Hiawatha (walks toward him and says) jGood- 
morning. Where is your nest? 

Whip-poor-will Oh, I do not ‘make one. [It is so 
much work. I just lay my eggs in a hollow on the 
ground, or on a log. 

Hiawatha You are a lazy bird, I guess. 
and sees Oriole.) Good-morning, Oriole. 
and bright you are. 
Where is your nest? 

Oriole Do you not see it hanging [there from two 
limbs? It swings in the wind, but it cannot blow 
off. 

Owl Who, who, who-o is waking me with all this 
talking. I can’t see well in the daylight. 

Hiawatha Good-morning, Mr. Owl, you do look 
sleepy. But just show me your nest with yourllittle 
e 





(Looks up 
How pretty 
I could not help seeing you. 


gs. 

Owl Oh, it is little Hiawatha. Come to-night and I 
will talk with you. Lam wide awake at night. (Looks 
very wise and says, Who-00, who-oo. Then closes eyes 
and sleeps.) 

Crow He is ashamed to show you his nest, Hiawatha, 
because he does not build one. He put his eggs in an old 
nest of mine. And last year he put them in brother hawk’s 
nest. But I must go for some corn now in Farmer White’s 
garden. I don’t go to Farmer Green’s corn field any more, 
because I had a scare there last week, and flew away 
frightened. 

Owl (wakes up long enough to say) Only a scarecrow. 
Who-oo! Who-oo! 

Hiawatha Go to sleep, Mr. Owl, and I must go back to 
my dear Nokomis now. Good-by, my little chickens. 

‘Birds (all together) Good-by, little Hiawatha. 
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Drawing Lessons 
LiseTTE F. HENDERSON 
[' is May when we first find our wild flowers, and usu- 


ally we have our dandelions for company before the 
end of May, so let’s think about nature and its re- 
sources in the way of flowers this month. 

Magazines publish beautiful flower landscapes at this 
time of the year, seed catalogues contain pictures, and chil- 
dren will be able to contribute their pictures from home if 
you ask them to. At any rate, however you do it, get 
the pictures, not five or six, but one dozen at least, and 
fifty or more if you can, the more the better. Some of the 
landscapes will fill oblong spaces, horizontally, some verti- 
cally, some will be squares, others ovals, and still others 
circles. The greater the variety the better. Some will be 
pictures of fields of flowers, others of brooks or roads, lined 
with blossoms, others of trees with the life in them, just 
bursting forth in pink and white buds, others of sedate 
trees, and perhaps still others where not much besides the 
trunks of the trees will appear. Some of every kind are 
needed, and a dozen of each and every kind wouldn’t 
be a bit toomany. You seeI’m calling for more and more, 
and the more you get the better the impression on the 
child’s mind, and the better the results where he is called 
upon to draw his ideas. 

Well, we’ll say the first story is going to be about the 
brook running through the meadow, or the woods, where 
the radiant blossoms of the plants are just bursting forth 
in all their beauty. Before they know that such a story 
is to be read to them, one day is taken and pictures hung on 
the line. Pictures and pictures of brooks! Some repre- 
sented in colors, others in charcoal, or whatever flat tone 
is used in the picture. They will notice that the brook runs 
in different directions in the pictures; that some are spark- 
ling with life, some quiet and peaceful; that some contain 
a lot of color, others very little; that some banks seem high 
and steep, others low, with a gentle slope, that they can 
guess the flowers by their color; that the flowers in the 
distance are a softer color than the ones in the foreground 
and soon. Or, if the pictures are not colored, notice how, 
by the use of light and dark, different ideas in the different 
~ of the picture are brought out. The colored pictures, 

owever, are best for little children, but the colors should be 
well put on and not the atrocious ones seen in some pictures. 

Now, we want one day for a story and the work of the 
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children. If you can find no story, make one up. Put 
all the pictures away, except one, and don’t let any one see 
that picture you keep out. Tell them the story which 
comes to you as you look at that picture and then let them 
work. Never, under any consideration, let them see the 
original of their pictures, as the original. 

The work should be done in water-colors or colored 
chalks or crayons. 

We have secured our ideas, we have heard a story and 
expressed our ideas of that story; now let us review that 
expression. Take a day to place the children’s work on the 
line. Let them tell you which is the best picture and why. 
If half a dozen or more children are allowed to pick out the 
one which each thinks best and give reasons for it, a lot 
of new ideas may be drawn from the children. If you will 
then rearrange the pictures on the line, leaving out some and 
putting them up, first one of the children’s, then one from 
a magazine, omitting the one from which you told the story, 
or putting it in, as you prefer. And let them see wherein 
theirs differ from the magazine pictures, and where they 
could improve their own next time. 

Another day, take a different picture and tell its story, 
and later, put this work up for criticism. It should be an 
improvement over the first ones, but the difference wil! not 
be very great. 

A tree story will occupy the greater part of a week, as 
also a hillside of flowers. If you are enthusiastic about 
this work, you will find the children will just love it. 

In your tree pictures, show them ones with some large 
trees in the foreground, and how the trees in the back- 
ground look much smaller than the ones in the foreground. 
It may be an entirely new idea to them. Perhaps when 
they go home at noon or in the afternoon, they will notice 
that to be the case in the outdoor world. 

In these first few years, we must not help the children too 
much, but must let them discover ideas and express them 
themselves, else we dwarf the possibilities of later years. 

Now, when you find that the children (or perhaps only 
one child) make their trees, so that they are large or small 
according as they are near or far, say, “I like these trees, 
look at the small ones way off in the distance that way, 
andso on. Don’t try to tell them stories that will call for 
the expression of too many different ideas in any one Pic 
ture. It makes it too hard for the child. He can only 
grasp a limited number at one time. Later, other poss! 
bilities will develop. 
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They must do absolutely no drawing till after the story 


' is read, but everything should be prepared before read- 


ing, so that nothing will be lost from their ideas by their 
taking time to prepare materials for work after listening 
to the story. Not even the lines marking off the panel 
for the drawng shoud be put in, however, till after the 
story is read, as they might not suit the shape of the pic- 
ture described in the story. 

As soon as spring flowers make their appearance in what- 
ever part of the country you reside, have some child 
gather a bunch of them — daisies, violets, clover blossoms, 
or whatever flowers may be characteristic of your section 
of the country. Place in bowl or vase and have children 
observe. Notice color, shape of bouquet, whether individ- 
ual flowers stand out or not, presence of light and dark 
parts, and soon. Observe for four or five minutes. What 
shaped panel will be required for the object to be painted, 
proportional parts of flowers and vase? 

After observing for five minutes, a child ought to have 
a very fair idea of the appearance of the object before him, 
and be ready for work. The paper, water, paints, and so 
forth, have been arranged previous to observation of object. 

He should work quickly, working on the whole object, 
and not completing any one part before going to the next. 
The whole object should be moistened and first one part 
started, then another, skip to another, go back to the first, 
and try thus to prevent any part of the work from drying, 
thus making it impossible to work on it again, as water- 
color once dried cannot be worked over with satisfactory 
results in the class-room. An expert might do it, but not 
a child. 

This will do for the fourth grade and could perhaps be 
satisfactorily carried out in the third. ? 

The first grade might make a very fair impression of a 
bunch of flowers, if given the colored chalks to work with. 
I have sometimes been surprised at what some of these 
little tots have accomplished. I hope they will likewise 
surprise you. ; 

We have had the flower stories, and a number of flowers 
collectively, as I intend that you will devote several days 
to these bouquets of flowers. Now, let us go to the in- 
dividual flower. Take the much abused and very beautiful 
dandelion. It won’t be hard to secure enough of these 
to give every child one or two. Have him place on a piece 
of paper, similar to the one on which he is to paint, and 
arrange to form good composition. In painting the dan- 
delion, it is so simple, that the paints may be applied 
directly, without first moistening the paper. The yellow 
is usually very vivid, while the stem contains three colors, 
light and dark green, a touch of yellow in parts, and a little 
ted. Of course the colors of the stems vary, and you will 
have to let each child discover the colors in his stems for 
himself. The work will be crude and the stems over 
thick at times, but when hung on the line the children will 
discover that for themselves, and at least attempt to use 
the knowledge the next time. Two lessons devoted to the 
dandelion would not be too many. 

There are other flowers which you can obtain in your 
section of the country and use in this way. 

From the flowers, we move on to design work, using the 
flowers as the design motives. Take one day to draw the 
flower, looking down upon it from the top — just outline 
in pencil—that would do for the dandelion (Fig. 1), and 
Fig. 2|for the daisy, while the dandelion side-view would 
appear something like Fig. 3, and the leaf about like Fig. 4. 

Taking the daisy first, let us make a simple rosette 
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Fig. 3 Fig. 4 
design motive from it, which can be used in a border on a 
book, as a wall paper design — or for any purpose for which 
one may desire to use it. Take the dandelion and we can 
change it to appear as a motive to be used in the same 
way, or leave off the petals and we can have this a very 
simple and attractive motive (Fig. 5). Fig. 7 is very much 
better than Fig. 6. But, of course, the children must work 
out their own motives from the sketch drawings they have 
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When one motive has been drawn on their paper say as 
the circle (1), Fig. 8, is here drawn, the paper may be 
folded on the dotted lines and pressed hard on the next sec- 
tion of paper resulting in a motive exactly like the first, (2). 

The second motive may be traced heavily and folded on 
the second dotted line and a third motive secured, and so 
on till a row of motives is apparent on the paper. Then, 
taking these motives, a piece of cardboard and a sharp 
knife, these motives may be cut out — leaving open spaces 
where the motives were. 

This paper may then be placed on a second paper and, 
being held securely in place, paint applied through the 
open spaces. Be careful to use not more than two tones 
of paint, preferably two tones of the same color, and 
once the holes are painted through, avoid going back and 
touching up. Instead of a knife, scissors may be used to 
cut out the paper. 

Next month, we shall continue along this line, so do 
not try too much of this work this month. 
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Paper Cutting for Frieze Illustrating “The Sleeping Beauty” 


Dramatization of Reader Stories 


in Primary Grades 
L takes no more time to play a story than it does to 


drill on the new words and phrases before beginning 
a new lesson — and it is more pleasant. 
I sometimes read the story to the class. Often 
I have one of the children who reads well read to them. 

Then we choose the children for the parts. 

Our first dramatization this term was “The Pot of 
Gold ”’ — the very first story in the “ Howe Second Reader.”’ 

“Tris” stood by my desk. The king in one corner. 
Two rows of children quickly formed a circle in the front 
of the room to represent the sea. 

Another row were trees, in the back of the room; and 
others were the wind messengers. 

One little girl remained in her seat to steal the pot of 
gold when Iris walked over to look out of the window. 

The first time we play a story, I make a little explanation, 
using the words and phrases with which I want them to 
become familiar. 

So I began by saying — “ Now Iris has charge of the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow, and while she is. away, 
Louise is going to steal it and hide it among the leaves of the 
poplar tree. Iris will tell the bad news to the king. 

The king will tell her to call the wind messengers. He 
will tell the wind messengers to look everywhere, until they 
find the pot of gold.” 

The children always remember what to say to the sea 
and the trees. 

As “Call the Wind messengers,” and “among the leaves 
of the poplar tree,” are the most difficult phrases in this 
story, they are ready to read after playing it once. 

Stories with a greater number of difficult or new words 
and phrases ought to be played two or three times before 
being read by the class as a whole. 

Iris can be presented and played in ten minutes. 
still have five minutes for the class to read. 

Then I do not drop that story as soon as they have read 
it well, but we play the best ones occasionally all through 
the term. 

After the first time, it does not take more than three 
minutes, and comes in nicely as a rest, between recita- 
tions. 

As these little plays accumulate we have plenty of 
material from which to make up a little Friday afternoon 
program. 


So I 


The Sleeping Beauty 

CHARACTERS 

King 

Queen 

Noblemen— 3 or 4 

Princess 

Prince 

Nurse 

Old Woman 


Wise Women —.13 

Neighboring Princes — 3 or 4 

Neighboring Kings and Queens - 

Servants — 3 or 4 

Dogs 

Horses 

Hedge — All children not having special 
parts 


ScENE I — Palace 


(King, Queen, Noblemen. Wise women at one side of room.) 
(Enter nurse leading little Princess by hand.) 


King I wish you many happy birthdays, Little Prin- 
cess. 

Queen 
my dear. 

King Here come the wise women, bringing you fairy 
gifts. 

First Wise Woman I bring you goodness, sweet Princess. 

Second Wise Waman I bring you beauty, my dea: 

Third Wise Woman I bring you health. 

Fourth Wise Woman {I bring you wealth. 

Fifth Wise Woman I bring you happiness and cheer. 

Sixth Wise Woman I bring you strength. 

Seventh Wise Woman I bring you smiles. 

Eighth Wise Woman I bring you luck, etc. 

Twelfth Wise Woman I bring — 


(Enter Thirteenth Wise Woman.) 


Thirteenth Woman When the princess is fifteen years 
of age, she shall wound her finger with a spindle and fall 
down dead. 

Twelfth Woman Death is only a kind of sleep. ‘The 
princess shall sleep a hundred years. Then a prince shall 
awaken her. 


I, too, wish you many, many, happy birthdays, 


ScENE II — Palace 


King (to Noblemen) Soon the princess will be fifteen 
years old. Go— see that every spindle in the Kingdom 
is destroyed. ° 
(Exit King and Queen) 

Princess Iam fifteen years old — yet I have never seen 
all of this great-castle. I'll explore it, to keep myself busy 
while father and mother are gone. 

(Princess goes to tower where old woman is spinning ) 
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(Enter King and Queen) 

Princess Let me see your work. (Touches spindle, and 
pricks finger.) 

(Princess falls asleep.) 

(All go to sleep.) 

(Hedge springs up.) 

(Princes try to break through hedge, but fail and fall asleep.) 

(Prince walks right through — goes to tower and lightly 


| touches Princess.) 


" (Everyone wakens.) 


Princess Where did you come from? 
Prince When you were fifteen years old, you pricked 


| your finger with a spindle and fell asleep. I came to waken 


you. 
Princess Oh, thank you, thank you, brave Prince. 


(Enter Neighbors) 


Neighbor We saw the flowers in bloom again — and 
came to tell you how glad we are that you have awakened. 
Queen How strangely you are dressed. 
Neighbor Yes, the styles have changed since you went 
to sleep. 
Oh, well, we shall soon make that all right. 
King (to Noblemen) Go, prepare a wedding feast, and 


_ invite all our neighbors to see the Sleeping Beauty married 
~ to the Brave Prince. 


Little Things 


What a very little thing 

Helps to make a lovely Spring; 

Just a robin redbreast’s note 

Coming from his tiny throat, 

Or a brook that runs along 

Gives the Springtime wondrous song. 


Grass blades green and flowers small 
In the sunshine by the wall, 

Stretch of sky so sweetly blue 

With a puffy cloud or two; 

There seems little in our sight, 
But gives Springtime color bright. 


Just a simple loving word 

Like the chirping of the bird. 
Just some laughter soft and gay 
Sounding like the brook at play. 
Just these from each girl and boy 
Give the Springtime all its joy. 
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A Gymnastic Game 


Note This is to be played like the old-fashioned “stage-coach”’ 
game. When the assigned word is read in the story, a row of children 
will jump up, whirl about, and sit down, the whole class rising and 
whirling at the word “train.” A good game fora rainy day. A sug- 
gested assignment is as follows: Train the ‘whole class; first row, 
engine; second row, smoke; third row, wheel; fourth row, whistle; 
fifth row, bell; sixth row, coal. 

We had waited a long time at the station for our train, 
and the children were beginning to get impatient. Sud- 
denly a whistle sounded, and there was a mad rush for the 
door. Away down the track we could see a faint puff of 
smoke and hear a bell ringing. The train must have stopped, 
or else its wheels were moving very slowly, for we watched 
for several minutes and it seemed to come no nearer. 

Then the smoke began to come out in big black puffs. 
“My!” exclaimed Jack, “they must use pretty soft coal 
on that engine to make such black smoke!”’ “I never saw 
any soft coal,” said Jean, and little Edward chimed in, “I 
fink they must use black coal.” 

Very slowly the train came toward us; puff, puff, went 
the engine; chug, chug, echoed the wheels; and ding, dong, 
clanged the bell. It was certainly a queer way for a train 
to come intoa station. “Oh,” said Jack, the knowing one, 
“it’s not our train at all, it’s only a freight. I guess that old 
engine will have to puff a little harder, and those wheels 
go a little faster, if they mean to get out of the way of our 
train.” 

Just then the whistle sounded four sharp blasts. How we 
jumped! “That’s to signal the switchnian,” said Jack, 
whose special friend is the son of a railroad man. Sure 
enough, the switch was thrown open, and the freight-train 
ran along by the side of a long black shed. More and more 
slowly the wheels turned, the bell stopped ringing and the 
engine stood still. 

The men jumped from the cars into the shed and began 
to shovel coal. The children were so interested in watching 
them that they forgot the long wait for their own train, 
until at last another shrill whistle and a rush of wheels set 
us scrambling for our bags and bundles. 

“Good-bye, old freight-train,” said Jack. “You're 
fun enough to watch, but we’d rather travel by express.” 

“Ding, dong,” warned the bell of our engine, and we 
were off. 


“The flower that’s bright with the sun’s own light, 
And hearty, and true, and bold, 
Is the daisy sweet that nods at your feet, 
And sprinkles the field with gold.”’ 
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OCCUPATION LESSONS 


A Japanese Tea Garden 


N order to make the lesson on Japan vital to the 
children of the Second Grade, a Japanese tea garden 
was made in the sand-table. 

A piece of mirror sufficed for the lake upon which 
sailed small boats of ordinary manila drawing paper with 
white sails. Far back in the rear rose the Fuji Yama, the 
sacred mountain, made of sand, covered with flour. In 
the valley stood the tea house, made of paper, open on 
all sides, strung with tiny lanterns tinted with water 
colors. 

Here and there were trees—for it was cherry blossom 
time — all were covered with small delicate pink and 
white blossoms, made of tissue paper, cut in circles and 
fastened in the center with fine wire or twine. For trees, 
the children used the dead twigs found lying about after 
pruning had been done. 

The little Japs, attired in delicately flowered kimonas, 
bordered with light blue, pink or green, looked quite fes- 
tive. These were easily made of clothespins. For the 
kimonas, pieces of lawn or other fabric found in the scrap 
bag at home, were used. 

The fans were like those generally folded by children. 

The parasols consisted of a two-inch square of ordinary 
drawing paper: diagonals folded on one side, a vertical 
and a horizontal fold through the center on the other; 
the handle was nothing but a four inch stick, whittled 
down until it was not quite as thick as a meat skewer. 

The jinrikishas, also made of paper, were like wheel- 
barrows, using two wheels instead of one. 

Some of the work was directed and some used as seat 
work. At times, the children worked in groups. They 
were led to express with their hands thoughts they had 
gained in their study of this interesting people. They 
not only learned a few facts concerning the Japanese, but 
acquired skill in language, both oral and written, spelling, 
writing, drawing, construction and reading — all correlated 
and interwoven with one another. 

The children worked at the sand table for days, but the 
work was as play. Then for each child there was some- 
thing to do, something to find out, something to think 
about. 

Persistence, effort and concentration brought forth a 
most pleasing result which was quite worth while. When 
finished, the tea garden was a thing of beauty and the 
children were delighted with it. 





Our JAPANESE TEA GARDEN 


It is spring time and the cherry trees are in bloom. 

The Japs are having a flower festival. Some are in the garden, others 
are in the tea house drinking tea. 

Some are coming in sail-boats. Many ride in jinrikishas pulled by 
men. They can run as fast as horses. 

Not far away is the mountain call Fuji Yama. It is covered with 
snow. 

The Japs love their Fuji. They paint pictures of it on their fans, 
dishes and parasols. 


Grade 2, Normal School Katie NICHOLS 


A Story Picture 
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BIRD HOUSE 
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PAPER FOLDING 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
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on dotted lines, 
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® Fold. the laps 2b together . © Paste a and b, andc 
in position, making the box-like body of the house. 
@ Cut the creases at the corners,d, as for as the lap « 


© Crease and fold outward the lap @ making a sharp bend. 
® Cut off the corners f , and @ cut out around window. 
£ExF on a short diameter for roof: 
Paste in position with projections even on opposite sides. 

Roll asteip of paper and paste for a pole. Cittalch as shown above. 


Crease a 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 
A Simple May Basket © f 


Appig A. JoHNSON 
Fold an oblong sheet of paper (6 x 8” is good size) into 
16 small oblongs. (Fold opposite edges together, crease 
open; fold same edges to crease in center, crease; open; 
turn paper and fold same in opposite direction, crossing 
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first creases.) (Fig. 1.) 


Fold A to B, forming diagonal crease in each corner. 


(Fig. 2.) 

Fold corners C to meet at D. (Fig. 3.) 
Turn down flaps E. (Fig. 4.) 

Cut and paste handle to sides. (Fig. 4.) 
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Mother Goose Paper Cutting 
for May 


Mary TUCKER MERRILL 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle-shells, 
And pretty maids all in a row. 


Mistress Mary’s garden, like other gardens of her time, 
was evidently exact and precise, for whatever else the flower 
beds may have contained, we are told that they were bor- 
dered with “silver bells and cockle-shells and pretty 
maids all in a row.” Silver bells are tall, stately bell- 
shaped flowers, while pretty maids are not maidens at all, 
as is generally supposed, but white (also bell-shaped) 
blossoms, very graceful and pretty, and growing in clusters. 

Mistress Mary surely found the articles pictured here 
of use in her garden. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PAPER CUTTING 


Fold the trapezium in halves lengthwise. This gives 
the line BC and the double obtuse angle triangle ABC. 
Keeping ABC intact, cut AO and DE, and DAOA’ D’E 
forms the handle of the rake. Now take the figure DED’C, 
and cut CE. The two triangles thus formed, DEC and 
CED’, when pasted into place, form the spade. Open 











the double scalene triangle ABo, and fold B to O. This 
gives the line XX’. Fold the double scalene triangle \BO 
again, and cut MN, YS, XT and HIKY. The pieces thus 
formed are AMNM’A’O (the spade handle) XBX’T (the 
trowel), MHIKSK’I'H’M’N (the flower pot) and I'K’ 
Y’H’ (the top which holds the rake’s teeth in place.) 
(Notice that it must be this figure in order to make the per- 
spective correct when the rake is pasted into place. The 
corresponding figure on the other side will not do for this.) 
Two other figures remain. Take one of these YXTX YK’ 
SK, and cut ST and VW. The trowel handle STX’\'k, 
the top of the spade handle WVTS, and one of the rake’s 
teeth YXVWK are thus formed. Now take HYKI], and 
cut F’G, JL, and PR, that is, cut it in quarters. ‘These 
small pieces form the remaining teeth of the rake. 


How To Cut A TRAPEZIUM FROM A SQUARE 


It is possible that the trapezium or kite form cannot 
always be purchased already cut for use in the school-room. 
This being the case the following is an easy way for the 
teacher to prepare them for her class. 


DIRECTIONS 


Fold the square ABCD in halves diagonally. This gives 
the line BD. Fold AB to BD, and BC to BD. This gives 
BX and BX’. Cut BX and BX’ and the trapezium XBX'D 
is formed. 
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Week by Week Lesson Plans in English 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


First Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
What is the name of this month? What is the name of 
the month just ended? What is the name of the month 
following May? What season is this? What season follows 
Spring? How many days has May? What other months 
have thirty-one days? 


Tuesday 

Teach the proper method of salutation on the street. 
Have the boys put on their caps, and the girls their hats. 
Have a boy and a girl go to the front of the room, and from 
opposite sides of the room walk toward each other. As 
they meet, the girl nods her head politely, and the boy 
lifts his hat. After the simple ceremony the two children 
return to their seats, and their places are taken by other 
boys and girls, in turn, until all can make the proper 
salutation easily and gracefully. 


Wednesday 
Write a sentence about birds. 
Write a sentence about the grass. 
Write a sentence about May. 


Thursday 

Story for reproduction. (Let the children test the re- 
sults of mixing colors, with their paint boxes, if they have 
paints.) 


THe RAINBOW FAIRIES 


One night three little fairies were playing under a tree. They 
were flower fairies. Each had on a dress of the same color as the 
flower for which it was named. Little Fairy Buttercup wore a bright 
yellow dress. Forget-me-not wore a blue dress. Geranium wore a 
red dress. 

Not far from the three fairies in red, yellow and blue, were three 
other fairies. These fairies had on old, faded dresses. They stood 
and watched the gaily-dressed fairies dance in the moonlight. 

“Come,” said Buttercup, ‘‘won’t you come and dance with us?” 

“‘We cannot,” said the three. “We cannot dance, for we have on 
our old clothes. We have worked hard all day and are just going 
home, but we like to see you dance in your pretty clothes.” 

Then Buttercup took the skirt of her yellow dress and dipped it 
into a lily cup filled with dew. The dew was quickly dyed yellow. 

Forget-me-not dipped the skirt of her blue dress into another 
lily cup filled with dew. The dew was quickly dyed blue. Then the 
fairies mixed the yellow dew and the blue dew together. 

“Now jump in, little fairy,’ cried Buttercup. In jumped one of 
the fairies in faded gown, and when she came out her dress was a 
beautiful green. : 

Then Geranium dipped her dress into dew, and Forget-me-not did 
the same. They mixed blue and red, and the second fairy jumped 
in. When she came out, her dress was bright purple. 

Then Buttercup and Geranium dipped their dresses into dew again, 
to make a mixture for the third fairy. When she came out of the lily 
cup her dress was bright orange. 

Then the six fairies laughed and sang, and danced about. .By and 
by a dark cloud covered the moon, and the rain came pattering down. 
The six fairies hid themselves in the flowers. 

The next morning, when the rain stopped, the sun came out and shone 
brightly. The six fairies came out of the flowers, and hand in hand 
they ran up tothe sky. There they made a beautiful rainbow. Since 
then, they have been called the Rainbow Fairies. — Adapted 


Friday 
Talk about the rainbow, and its six colors. Have the 


children tell the combinations that make green, purple, and 
orange. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
To be committed to memory: 


Tue DANDELION 


A brave little dandelion woke up from his nap, 
And hunted around in the dark for his cap, 


“T’m certain,” he muttered, “it ought to be here, 
In the very same place where I left it last year.” 


He poked all about in the dirt and the dark, 

For the same little hat that he wore in the ark; 
For fashions may vary with people and clime, 
But dandelions wear the same hats all the time. 


“What’s o’clock?” and he paused while he counted the fuzz 
That had crept through his locks, as old age always does; 
Then he settled himself to pluck out the old feathers, 
That had done so much service in all kinds of weathers 


Rather frowsy he-looked, getting into his hat, 

But he knew that the rain would take care of all that, 
If he only were up; so he pulled on his boots, 

And began to push up from his tough little roots. 


Kept pushing and cheerful, and hopeful, he pushed, 
And he came to the surface, close by an old bush, 
With the frost hardly gone, and the ground hardly mellow, 
Here he is on the top now, the brave little fellow. 


The first dandelion! Well may we delight 
And call all the children to see the glad sight, 
For of all the brave prospects of hope and of spring, 
The golden crowned dandelion surely is king. 
— Selected and slightly adapted 


Teach the children the first stanza of the poem. 


Tuesday ° 
Teach the children the second stanza of the poem. 


Wednesday 
Teach the children the third stanza of the poem, ex- 
plaining what is meant by the “fuzz.” 


Thursday 
Teach the fourth stanza of the poem. 


Friday 
Teach the fifth stanza of the poem. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Teach the sixth stanza of the poem. 


Tuesday 
Have the children play the poem, each child acting the 
part of the dandelion, as all recite the poem in concert. 


Wednesday 
Write: A dandelion is yellow. Dandelions bloom in 
May. 


Thursday 

Children name a flower (besides dandelions) that is 
yellow; one that is blue; green; pink; white; purple. 
Which of these are in blossom in May? 


Friday . 
Talk about different kinds of dogs, and what each 1s 

good for; e. g., terrier, catching rats; collie, driving 

sheep; St. Bernard, saving life; hound, hunting, etc. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday ; 
What flowers bloom in May? What are their colors’ 
What are the birds doing this month? Have you seen any 
birds’ nests this Spring? Where? What kinds of birds 
do you know? What have the trees been doing this month’ 
(Growing leaves.) 


Tuesday 

Ask each child to bring a penny to school. See how many 
things can be found on the penny. What is the motto o! 
our country. (In God we trust.) 
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Wednesday 
Have the children write: 


Under the green trees, 
Just over the way, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Preaches to-day. 
Thursday 
Have the pupils told, the preceding day, to bring into 
the school-room three different green objects, as a leaf from 
a tree, a blade of grass, a branch of some plant, etc. Have 
pupils write the words describing what they have brought, 
as leaf, grass, twig, etc. 


Friday 
Talk about Decoration Day. What it means, and how 
to celebrate it. 


Second Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
To be committed to memory: 


Tue SEED 


As wonderful things are hidden away 
In the heart of a little brown seed 

As ever were found in the fairy nut 
Of which we sometimes read. 


Over the dainty shining coat, 
We sprinkle the earth so brown, 
And then the sunshine warms its bed, 
And the rain comes pattering down. 


Patter, patter, the soft warm rain 
Knocks at the tiny door, 
And two little heads come peeping out, 
Like a story in fairy lore. 
— Selected and slightly adapted 


Learn the first two stanzas of the poem. 


Tuesday 
Learn the entire poem. 


Wednesday 

Talk about the meaning of the poem, and sow some 
morning glory seed in a box or flower pot. Talk about the 
need of moist earth to make the seeds grow. Have the 
children water the seeds every day, until the “two little 
heads come peeping out.” 


Thursday 


Write a list of the naming words (nouns) in the poem of 
the week. 


F riday 


Children write five sentences about seeds and the way 
they grow. 


SECOND WEEK 


M onday 
For dictation: 
Sing, O sing, thou merry bird, 
As you fly so lightly; 
Sing your song of joy and love, 
While the sun shines brightly. 
Tuesday 


Write, in complete sentences, answers to the following 
questions: 

What bird has a red breast? (Robin.) 

What bird picks worms from under the bark of large trees? 
(Woodpecker.) 

What bird lays large white eggs that we like to eat for 
breakfast? (Hen.) 
What bird likes to eat the farmer’s corn? (Crow.) 
What bird says, “Coo, coo, coo?” (Pigeon.) 
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Wednesday 

Talk about the birds, and nest-building. Talk about 
the different kinds of nests: the robin’s; the oriole’s, hung 
from the limb of a tall tree; the bobolink’s, built in the 
grass; the sparrow’s, tucked under the eaves; the swallow’s, 
built in the barn, etc. 


Thursday 
Read the following poem to the children, and have them, 
tell the story back to you: 


THE Jotty O1p Crow 


On the limb of an oak sat a jolly old crow, 
And chattered away with glee, with glee, 

As he saw the old farmer go out to sow, 
And he cried, ‘‘It’s all for me, for me!” 


“Look, look, how he scatters his seeds around; 
He’s tremendously kind to the poor, the poor; 

If he’d empty it down in a pile on the ground, 
I could find it much better, I’m sure, I’m suret 


“‘T’ve learned all the tricks of this wonderful man, 
Who shows such regard for the crow, the crow, 
That he lays out his grounds on a regular plan, 
And covers his corn in a row, a row! 


He must have a very great fancy for me; 
He tries to entrap me enough, enough, 
But I measure his distance as well as he, 
And when he comes near I am off, I’m off! — Selected 


Have the children tell about the cow and the corn in 
their own words. 


Friday 
Have the children write a little story about the crow and 
the corn. 


Tuirp WEEK 
Monday 
Write five words beginning with m. 
Write five words beginning with s. 
Write five words beginning with bd. 


Tuesday 
Add a word to violet, to show what color it is. 
Add a word to tulip, to show what color it is. 
Add a word to apple blossom, to show what color it is. 
Add a word to hyacinth, to show what color it is. 
Add a word to grass, to show what color it is. 


W ednesday 
For dictation: 


Into my window a sunbeam bright 
Comes with a glad good morning. 
“The night is gone, it is time you were up,” 
It is thus he gives me warning. 
Thursday 


Write five sentences, telling what the warm sunshine 
does. 


Friday 

Play, as a game, “I went to the woods and brought back 
a violet.” One child says, “I went to the woods, and 
brought back a violet and an anemone (or any other 
flower).” The next child says, “I went to the woods and 
brought back a violet, an anemone, and a hepatica.” Each 
child adds a flower to the list, as long as the children can 
remember the list of flowers. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Talk about birds’ eggs, and the wrong of robbing nests. 


Tuesday 
Read the following poem to the children: 
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THE FRIGHTENED Birps 


“Hush! hush!” said the little brown thrush, 
To her mate on the nest in the alder bush, 
“Keep still! don’t open your bill, 
There’s a boy coming bird- -nesting over the hill. 


Let go your wings out, so 

That not an egg on the nest shall show, 
Chee! chee! it seems to me 

I’m as ——, as ever a bird can be.” 


Then still, with a quivering bill, 
They watched the boy out of sight o’er the hill. 
And then, in the branches again 
Their glad song rang out over valley and glen. 


Oh! oh! if only that boy could know 

How glad they were when they saw him go, 

Say, do you think that next day, 

He could possibly steal those eggs away? — Selected 


Paper Cutting 


EDUCATION 


Talk about the advantage that the birds are, in cating 
insects and protecting the trees. 
Wednesday 


Write five sentences, telling what birds do for us, ani 
why it is wrong to steal birds’ eggs. 


Thursday 
Fill the blank spaces in the following: 


—— blackbirds —— on a hill, 
One named ——, the other —— Jill. 
Fly away, —— 
—— away, jill, 
Come ——, Jack, 
— back, ——. 
Friday 
Write a letter to your cousin, telling about birds, ani 
why you will never steal their eggs. 


Third Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 


Poem to be committed to memory: 
Wer THANK THEE 


For flowers that bloom about our feet; 
For tender , so fresh, so sweet; 
For song of bird and hum of bee; 
For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee! 


For blue of stream and blue of sky; 
For pleasant shade of branches high; 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze; 
For beauty of the blooming trees — 
Father in heaven, we Thank Thee: 


For mother-love and father-care, 
For brothers strong and sisters fair; 
For love at home and here each day; 
For guidance, lest we go astray — 
Father in heaven, we Thank Thee! — Selected 


Have the poem copied. 


Tuesday 
Learn the first stanza of the poem. 


Wednesday 
Learn the second stanza of the poem. 


Thursday 

Learn and recite the entire poem. 
Friday 

Write a list of the nouns in the poem. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Write a list of the adjectives in the poem. 


Tuesday 

Write the name of a flower that is blue;) one that’ 
yellow; pink; red; purple; white. Write a sentent 
describing each of the flowers in your list. 


Wednesday 
Write the name of a bird that is brown; one that! 
black; blue; green; yellow. Class exchange papers. Woit 
a sentence about each bird on the list you receive 


Thursday 

Talk about May, and how it differs from any ott 
month of the year. What garden flowers are in blosw 
thismonth? What wild flowers are in blossom? What fr! 
trees? What forest trees? 


Friday 
Write five sentences about the flowers and trecs th! 
blossom in May. 
Tuirp WEEK 
Monday 
Story for reproduction: 
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ANEMONE 


Once upon a time there lived a youth whose name was Adonis. He 
tall and straight, and he was very fond of 


Every day, with only his dogs for company, he would go into the 
He had a fast horse on which 


His friends often urged him not to go too far into the deep woods, 
He had killed bears, and he had killed 
lions, so why should he be afraid? 

One day Adonis was in the woods as usual, when he caught sight of . 
two wild hogs. He left his dogs to worry one of the hogs, and he 
started after the other with his spear. 

Thefangry hog bit him and he had to hasten to the brook to bathe 

The angry hog followed him. 
Swimming in the brook were some beautiful white swans. When 


® they saw Adonis wounded, they went to Venus and told her what they 


had seen. 
Venus hastened to the brook in her silver chariot. 
“Adonis! Adonis!” she cried. 
No answer came. The only trace she could find of Adonis was 


some drops of blood on the green grass. 


Venus was very sorry, for she loved the boy Adonis very much. 
From a silver cup which she carried with her, sheYsprinkled a few drops 


Song and Bloom 


Atice E. ALLEN 
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of blood over the grass. In a little while, tiny flower buds a 
out from the spot where each drop of blood had fallen. 

A gentle wind came up and blew the little buds open and Seles 
night it had blown them all away. People called the little flowers 
wind-flowers, or anemones. Their delicate pink coloring was believed 
to have come from the heart of Adonis. Have you seen the dainty 
little anemones, the wind-flowers? — Adapted 


Tell the story to the children. 


Tuesday 
Have the children tell back to you the story of the 
anemones. 


Wednesday 

Write the story of the anemones. 
Thursday 

Write five sentences about the woods where the anemones 
grow. 
Friday 

Have the children play in their own way the story of 
Adonis. 
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THE STORY PAGE 


Babies of the World 


Atice E. ALLEN 


IX 


(For any number of little folks, as English lads and lassies. They 
carry buds, flowers, garlands, baskets, etc. They may select and 
crown a May Queen, set up a Pole, and dance merrily about it, during 
last stanza. The quoted lines are from Tennyson’s “May Queen” and 
“New Year’s Eve.”’) 


Oh, “‘sweet is all the land about and all the flowers that 
blow,” 

The “faint sweet cuckoo-flowers”’ are out, the “wild marsh 
marigolds” show; 


Jonathan John’s Big Story 


Susan M. KANE 


“TT F Mt. Rainier throws off his gray scarf in the morning, 

| and every little wave on Lake Washington is rock- 

ing gold in its cradle, I shall give you my promise,” 

was the way Mother Darling finished the one partly 

given to Jonathan John for Saturday when he came home 
from school the day after they had moved. 

Mother Darling sat between the little white beds that 
held Jonathan John and Genevieve Maud. It was Sand- 
man time. 

Jonathan John was quite a man. One knew that the 
moment his name was spoken. Only a manly fellow could 
carry the names of two fine old grandfathers. ‘Besides, 
he was their very best chum. Genevieve Maud was two 
years younger, but a promise given to Jonathan usually 
belonged to her, too. 

They had always lived in the big hotel in the city. 

“We live just at the rim of the country, now,” Jonathan 
told Miss Raymond the morning he entered his new school. 
“Tt seems like God’s pressed a button and made the world 
all over.” 

Before she could speak a tiny bird flew in at the open 
window of the schoolroom. 

“Oh! Oh!” he squealed with delight. 

“Sh!” Miss Raymond raised a warning finger. 

The bird, like a winged flower, hummed from blossom 
to blossom of the morning-glory vine growing in a deep 
window box, that was trained over the window. 

“What is it? Whatisit doing?” Jonathan whispered, 
as it balanced with swiftly fanning wings before each 
flower. 

“A humming-bird getting honey for its breakfast. See 
its long slender spoon. Watch closely and see how he uses 
it ” 


“Does it come every day?” Jonathan asked excitedly 
as the little sprite flashed out again. 


We come from merrie England, a-bringing you the nay, 
To-day’ll “be of all the year the maddest, merriesi day!” 


— 
DeeelSeceT leavela - 
2 


We’ve “gathered knots of flowers and buds and garlands 
gay,” 

We'll hang them on your windows, and, laughing, run away; 

We’ ve brought a crown of posies to crown a little Queen, 

We’ve brought a pretty May-pole to set upon the green. 


Oh, come, let’s dance a dainty dance — the gayest ever seea, 
All to a little tune of birds with violets set between, 
Let’s dance and dance and dance again — it is the First 0 


May, 
To-day’ll “be of all the year the maddest, merriest day!’ 


“Every day the sun is bright enough to make our mor- 
ing-glories open wide. He loves trumpet-shaped flowers. 
Those bright ones coaxed him until he was bold enough to 
come to them.” 

The bell rang and the children came trooping into the 
room. The school was as great a wonder to Jonathan as 
the new world he had awakened into that morning. He 
sat breathless while the children talked about birds they 
had seen and nests into which they had peeped. 

Would he ever see and hear such things? Not as long 
as he wore shoes, he decided, for the boys who told the 
most wonderful stories were barefooted and their tos 
wiggled when they talked, and the more they wiggled the 
sweeter Miss Raymond smiled. 

Jonathan wanted to tell a bird story and have Mis 
Raymond smile into his eyes. He only knew book bird 
stories and it never made his toes wiggle to tell tiem. 

Miss Raymond saw the wishing look on his face and said, 
“Tell what you saw before the children came into the room. 

Before he got over feeling shy when the children al! looked 
at him, in came the bird and told every bit of his story itse!. 

Such a silent bunch of children they were while they 
watched and listened! Of course their legs swuny back 
and forth, and the bare toes wiggled, and the boys squeeze 
their hands between their knees or sat on them in their de 
light. All sent messages to Miss Raymond with thcir eye 
and she answered with twinkles and smiles. Ono litte 
girl was so happy she almost cried out, but clapped be 
hands over her mouth so the sound didn’t get out. 

Jonathan’s legs were swinging, too. Crack! Thi te 
of his shoes hit the seat in front and out hummed the bird 
fading away like a bit of rainbow in the sunshine. —_ 

The children turned disappointed glances in his direct? 
and some of the barefooted boys looked straight at - 
offending shoes. He felt relieved when Miss Raymo! 
said, “He’ll be sure to return. Perhaps not to-day, ™ 
it is nearly time for our morning glories to go to sleep 4” 
for us to work.” 
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Never before had Jonathan been so happy in school. 
He hurried home in the afternoon to tell Mother Darling 
and Genevieve Maud all about it. 

“But I can’t tell really, truly bird stories if I wear shoes. 
The boys all say so,” he explained, as he sat down to re- 
move his. 

“No, no, Jonathan,” Mother Darling said, “not to-day. 
When it is a little warmer.” 

Jonathan never teased when mother said “No,” so he 
knotted the strings — a little slowly, to be sure, for he was 
greatly disappointed. 

“Just when may I, mother, please?” 

“Saturday morning, if—we shall leave it ‘if’ until 
Friday at Sandman time.” 

Early Saturday morning Jonathan awoke. His first 
thought was of the promise. He ran to the window. Mt. 
Rainier rose high into the clear blue sky and his great 
shoulders were draped in folds of delicate pink. The lake 
was smiling and gathering gold in its dimples. 

“Get up, Vevie, quick,” he called to Genevieve Maud. 
“Come and see Mt. Rainier’s white head. We can have 
our promise, sure as a gun.” 

“Do you ’spose he’s folded his scarf all nice when he 
took it off?’’ Genevieve inquired as she stood blinking in 
the bright light. 

“Oh, listen!” Jonathan’s voice was a little impatient as 
he hurried with his buttons. Did you really think he wore 
scarfs like girls! Mother Darling meant the clouds. Can’t 
you see the sun has chased them away?” 

“Who wants my promise?” Mother Darling stood at 
their door. 

“T do! I do!” both children answered eagerly. 

“And who wants my secret?” 

“I! I!” they chorused again. 

“Ts it in the house?” Genevieve asked as she snuggled 
into Mother Darling’s lap. 

“No secrets in houses!’ Jonathan spoke with fine scorn, 
“Ts it a live secret?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Is it big, big?’’ Genevieve streched her round arms 
and made a frame for her questioning face. 

“A big secret, but a little thing is sharing it with me.” 

At that Genevieve slipped to the floor and got her clothes 
she was so slow about putting on in the morning. “Jona- 
than John is to wait for me, isn’t he, Mother?” 

“Not unless we can catch up with him.” 

A lively scramble for sleeves and buttons followed. 
Together they ran down stairs. The secret was forgotten 
as they tried the cool grass on their bare toes for the first 
time. 

Genevieve stood with one foot up like a pussy cat that 
had been put out in the rain. But Jonathan raced up and 
down the yard and out onto a grassy hump in the street 
in front of the lot. It had a straight bank next the lot, 
made when the lot was graded. Down the grassy. slope 
he rolled, got too near the bank and over he went. Not 
being high, the fall added to his sport. 

A robin had hopped into the yard. He had already learned 
that a pan of fresh water was kept there, and that he was 
at liberty to drink from it. As Jonathan tumbled into the 
yard it flew toa pine tree piping ashe went. “Chee! Chee! 
I m ’sprised at you! ’Sprised at you!” 

“Tm ’sprised, too!” Jonathan mocked. “At you, too,” 
he said quite soberly to a little gray bird with coal black 
head which seemed about to fly at his face. Its wings 
were Outspread and shrill angry cries poured from its dainty 
flesh-colored beak. 

Mother Darling, who watched from the porch, motioned 
for the children. “Let us see what it does,” she said softly. 

__it’s your secret,” Jonathan whispered. 

Not all of it. Sh!” she warned. The bird flew near 
the bank, then into a little hole there. 

Genevieve wanted to run to the place, but Jonathan 
knew better. How glad he was that his feet were bare. 
With many backward motions for silence to those on the 
porch he at last reached the wall. He peeped into the hole, 
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took one long look, ran back to Mother Darling and bur- 
rowed his face in her lap, he was so happy. 

“You haven’t my whole secret yet,” Mother Darling 
laughed. “Come, we'll all slip and see.” 

The bird — Mrs, Junco — started when so many strange 
faces looked in at her door. She loved her home and all 
that was in it. To protect it she flattened herself in her 
nest and tried to hide. She was so like the color of the 
nest and earth that Jonathan thought for a moment he 
had only fancied there was a bird in the hole when he first 
looked. His joyful surprise when he saw her again caused 
Mrs. Junco too much fear and she fluttered out. 

Every bit of Mother Darling’s secret was now revealed. 
Such wee, tiny eggs! The children’s eyes grew big with 
wonder and tender with love. 

“One, two, three, four,” counted Genevieve. 

“T am glad,” Jonathan said simply. 

During that day or night something quite wonderful 
happened. When the children visited Mrs. Junco the 
next morning, she hovered over four little naked birds and 
the father bird flitted about so busily he was too much out 
of breath to chirp. 

Jonathan told a beautiful bird story at school on Monday 
morning. He was barefooted, but he forgot all about it 
he was so interested in the Juncos. At the very moment 
he was talking about them a new story of the little family 
had begun, for a great danger threatened it. In the un- 
graded street, in front of his home, men with teams, shovels, 
scrapers and plows were gathering. Soon they began to 
work. By the time Jonathan returned from school in the 
afternoon all was so changed about his home that for a 
moment he thought he had come the wrong way. 

Trees had been chopped down, stumps dug up, hills 
were cut away, hollows filled and a broad level street was 
being made. 

Jonathan stood watchingjtwo men with team and scraper 
busy cutting away a hump/and about to trample down the 
last of it. Suddenly he recognized it as the one that held 
the Junco’s nest. All the joy in his heart was crowded 
out at the sight. He tried to call to the men, but no words 
would come and his efforts ended in a piercing scream. 
The men gathered around him. With sobbing voice 


he told them about the nest and they“followed him to it. 
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The old birds chirped in distress on a bush near by. lit beside its mate he was afraid his heart’s joy thumps 
“We can’t stop the work till they grow,” the foreman would frighten them away. When they both flew down 
said. “Don’t know anything we can do. It will have to the nest, he became calm. He had to get that basket 
to come out.” There was more compassion in the man’s_ to a safe place. 
face than in his words. Just a moment the birds stayed, then circled away i ( 
“Oh, wait, just a minute, do,” Jonathan pleaded. fear. Jonathan pulled the string and slid back a very thor 
“All right. Clear up that other side,” he ordered the little. Again and again the birds came back, each time 
men. staying longer. Inch by inch Jonathan moved the basket. abo 
Mother Darling had gone to the city. Jonathan looked At last it was in the shelter of the shrubs. He lay still a smi 
in that direction. No time could be lost. He must think long time, then wormed his way across the yard. in t 
for himself if he saved the Juncos. Genevieve and Mother Darling were in sight whe: ¥ 
He thought of a box, a cage, of putting the nest in tree got to his feet. Motioning cautiously toward the rescued grac 
or shrub. “It’s the best I can do,” he decided. He ran family he tapped his lips for silence. his 
for an old broken market basket, hollowed out a place in “My little hero,” Mother Darling said when she heard imm 
the dirt he put into it, tied his top string to the end of the what had happened. Then she hurried to talk to the fore- fort, 
basket and set it close to the bank with the broken-down man, who promised not to touch the bank again for iwo geth 
side toward the nest. days so the Juncos could get used to their new home be jore tob 
“Miss Raymond says birds like old faded things when they were frightened any more. $0 Y 
homes are made for them.” The words comforted him. Miss Raymond heard Jonathan’s bird story, but no b prop 
“I’m helping you,” Jonathan whimpered to the mother from him. His voice got all choky even when he tho | have 
bird, who had returned to her little ones, as again she flew of some parts of it. When she told it to the children he the ' 
away crying distressingly. did not realize that the little boy in the story was himself. of tt 
With trembling hands he lifted the nest and put it into He sat like the other children, silent. Not a hand moved. | M 
the place he made for it in the basket, stretched the string Not a toe wiggled. There was not a sound in the room } Post 
toward a clump of shrubs in the yard. Flat upon the but Miss Raymond’s gentle voice. The humming-)ird j valia 
ground at the end of the string he watched and waited. came in unnoticed and must have thought he had the room } Prep: 
Tears chased each other down his cheeks when he saw the all to himself, for he got his beak very deep in a blue and room 
birds’ sorrow at the loss of their little ones. white morning-glory trumpet. to th 
Round and round they flew, in and out of the place When she finished the story she said, “Children, let us admi 
where the nest had been, all the time calling pitifully. At clap our hands long and loud for the hero who saved the oo 
last one lit on the edge of the basket. Jonathan almost Junco family, for the little life saver was our own Jonathan in ba 
stopped breathing he was so anxious. John.” Then she smiled straight into his eyes. This 
“Chirp! Chirp! Chirp!” it coaxed the one flying How the children clapped! The humming-bird was able | 
about. Several times it lit near, then fluttered away. so startled at the commotion he fairly tumbled out oi the poe 
The one on the basket continued to coax. trumpet and left the room with a saucy flirt of his wings teach 


Jonathan never moved, but when the bird flying about and tail. : ~ 
WTILLE 
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PLAYS AND GAMES PP 


“Goo 
After dinner we chose our May Queen. Each child the p 

The Queen of the May ran up to the teacher and silane a name of the little Hay 
KaTE WICKHAM girl he chose. The one who got the most votes was the f'I do 

Queen. and a 
At recess we had our good time. The two tallest boys sight 
marched to the playground first, carrying the May-pole. [—postm 
Who shall be Queen of the May? Next came the queen, holding the ends of all the cords. Rand ps 
Not the prettiest one, not the wittiest one! We all marched into a circle and took an end of cord. We rhild s 
stood still while we sang our two May songs and recited Mhas fai 

our memory gem. As we said the last line, we all pointed imaster 

to the May Queen; then we began to wind the pole while loes n 

we sang “whirling and whirling in circles so light.” Mail f 

The Maypole wound beautifully and the children made put a | 

such a pretty picture out on the grass. One of the children . he po 

said, “It was such a beautiful time!” Parties 

Since then we have wound our May-pole several times: Pl inqu 
It takes only about fifteen minutes and is a very pleasant Rhild ir 
rest exercises for a sunshiny afternoon. 49 ’ 
enur 

: Afte: 
he gal 
ailing 
Again a 


Which ¢ 





The first of May was a bright sunshiny day, so I chose 
for our memory gem: 











- E The : 
Nor she with the gown most gay! : , ia , 
But she that is pleasantest all the day through, : t 
With the pleasantest things to say and do, iswer, 
She shall be Queen of the May. Pie et ee es In ur 
_ . : ba nd pl; 
Not one of the children knew what “Queen of the May,” . / ihe, 


meant, not one had seen a May-pole! Ids it 

That noon, we took our window stick, which is a good ter?” 
long one, and fastened thirty-six long ends of macrame cord in th 
tofthe top of it. Then our May-pole was ready. — tried 
tters | 
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Postmaster 
Miriam A. TIGHE 

(An interesting game, devised for first grade children, involving a 
thorough review and drill of sight words.) 

“What shall we play to-day, children?” Miss B. looked 
about her class of forty little ones with a bright, sprightly 
smile and in return a dozen little hands waved frantically 
in the air. 

“Well, what shall it be, Tom?” and Miss B. smiled 
graciously at the little lad who was almost over his desk in 
his eagerness. “ Postmaster!’’ almost gasped Tommy, and 
immediately forty pairs of eyes gleamed with delight and 
forty pairs of little hands clasped themselves tightly to- 
gether on the edge of each tiny desk in a desperate attempt 
to be chosen postmaster. “I want some one who can speak 
so we can hear well,” said Miss B. If willingness to sit 

| properly could determine such a point, each child might 
F have been credited with megaphone qualities, such were 
the upright backs, the well-placed hands, and the firmness 
of the little feet placed so closely together under each desk. 
Miss B. looked around cautiously. “Billy may be 
postmaster,” and Billy, proud hero of the occasion, arose 
) valiantly at the teacher’s words and proceeded with his 
} preparations for erecting the post-office. A large school- 
room chair was first placed in front of the class, its back 
tothe children. Its back, so nicely curved, just made an 
admirable little post-office window, where people could 
come to inquire for mail. Billy next placed a little chair 
in back of the larger one, facing the little office window. 
This was the postmaster’s chair and, sitting thus, he was 
able to dispense mail to anxious inquirers who came and 
peered through the little window. Billy next went to the 
teacher's desk and took from it a neat pile of papers, each 
4 foot long and nine inches wide, and on each of which was 
written a sight word, which the children had been taught 
to recognize. With these papers on a chair beside him, 
within reach, Billy was prepared to start the game of post- 
master, which is as follows: 
A child walks from his seat to the post-office window. 
“Good-morning,”’ he says, through the chair window to 
he postmaster. ‘“Good-morning,” says the postmaster. 
‘Have you any mail for me to-day?” says the child. 
‘don’t know. What is your name?” asks the postmaster, 
nd at the same time holds up to the window one of the 
Bight words. If the child can name the sight word, the 
vostmaster says, “ Yes, I have some mail for you to-day,” 
nd passes it to the child through the chair window. The 
hild says, “ Thank you,” and goes to his seat. If the child 
as failed to recognize the sight word in reply to the post- 
masters query, “What is your name?” the postmaster 
Hoes not pass out the letter, but says, “No, I haven’t any 
ail for you to-day,” and the child walks to his seat with- 
Put a letter. Another child in turn steps from his seat to 
the post-office window, and following out the same idea, 
arfies a letter back with him to his seat. This opportunity 
bf inquiring at the office window for a letter is given to each 
hild in the class in turn until all the letters have been given 
but. ‘The number of play-letters, of course, corresponds to 
he number of sight words previously taught by the teacher, 

After all the letters have been given out, a new turn to 

€ game occurs, when the teacher has the pupils play 
ailing the letters; thus, with an entirely different device, 
sain accomplishing a review of the sight words in a manner 
hich directly interests each child in the class. 
| The first child brings his letter to the front of the room. 
He holds it up high, within sight of every child in the class 
ith the query: “Who’s going to get this letter?”’ In 
swer, the class recognizes the sight word and pronounces 
‘0 unison. The child then walks to the office window 
d plays mailing it by dropping it through the side rungs 
the chair. The next child comes up with his letter, 
olds it up with the same query, “Who's going to get this 
tter?”” waits for the answer from the class, and then drops 
in the side opening for the postmaster. This idea is 
tried out until every child in the room has given his 
ters back to the postmaster, thus ending the game. 
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Did You write this letter? 


We want to send the Jungle Pow Wow books—but 


there was no address on the letter. 
us find the writer. 


COLGATE & CO., New York 


The package of supplies was received several days since. I 
thank you very much for your kindness and feel sure that my 
pupils will gain much physical and intellectual benefit from the 
contents. I shall begin work on the instruction and essays after 
the holidays and send the prize essays as soon as graded. 

My pupils being all quite small children, I fear the teeny weeny 
boys and the teeny weeny girls willjust weep and scream and sob 
and roar and yammer unless each has a“ Jungle Pow Wow.”’ If 
you willsend me 25 more I shall be glad to pay any charges. 

_ Thanks to youfor the kind remembrance to myself. Iam sure 
it is very acceptable. 


The letter was.signed but no address given. 
write 


COLGATE & CO., 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Read it and help 


Did you 











Times 


. 
says in part: 

“A boy whose teeth are bad, whose mouth and throat 
are germ-laden, blinks when he looks atthe blackboard, 
and fails to hear when his name is called. He becomes 
a truant, rebellious, and aliar. Give him an oral cleansing 
and complete masticatory repairs and you begin to make 
of him a gentleman and a scholar.”’ 

New York Times, July 8, 1911. 

We quote this, although we do not go so far as to say that 
neglected teeth necessarily make a child untruthful. Yet with 
poor teeth there is a tendency toward nervousness and general 
poor health. 


Any help that the army of teachers can get in their efforts to 
make of their charges ‘‘gentlemen (or ladies) and scholars’’ is 
therefore help in a worthy cause. We are willing and glad to 
do our part with 


OLGATE'S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


We will send you—as we have to thousands of other 
teachers—free trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream and Pledge 
Cards for all your class. The cards contain the simple promise 
to care for the teeth daily — the tubes contain enough of the 
delicious and efficient dentifrice to establish the habit of the 
Tooth Brush Drill. This offer expires May 5th. 


This is entirely at our own expense —you need only fill 6ut and mail us 
the coupon below if your present class has not received this help. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York. 
Please send me free Pledge Cards and Trial Tubes for 


Number of Scholars ................ Average age........... 


Pree ae eT a eT eee 
If there is no Express Office in your town write here Express 


Shipping Address 


This offer is good only in the United States. 
Exerres May Sth. Requests after that date can be answered only by sending 
acation Tooth Brush Record Cards. Ask us about them. 

















M. BAKEMAN 




















* At this point let the cradle fall on the desk. 


+ Crush the handkerchief and hold it in the hollow of the arms and tend it as if it really were a doll. 
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Nore. Cradle may be made with handke-chiefs by folding the corners to meet in the center and holding the other two in the hands. 
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= Dumb-bell drill to the music of the Victor—Alexander Henry School, spe rewensh 


A brass band for your playground this 
summer—all day long and every day. 


Calisthenics and games are spiritless and dull 
without music. Folk Dancing is impossible without 
the right music properly played with snap and vigor. 

Your play may be orderly, the children attracted, 
interested and taught by using splendid rousing music 
to accompany your activities. 

Let the Victor help you this summer. 

Ask any Victor dealer to bring out a Victor and 
show you just how it provides the very music 
required for Folk Dances, Singing Games, Waltzes, 
T'wo-Steps, Marches etc. for Calisthenics. 

Write us today for booklet and full information 
about the value of the Victor in school work. 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn, price $68 complete, 
is specially recommended for general school work. 
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(See song on page 308) 


Travels of Kito IX 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 


(Kito is a little cloth doggie who slips on your hand like 
a glove. He really belongs to Polly Lee. She left him in a 
man’s pocket when she went to ride in his car. The man’s 
little boys left him in a pumpkin when they made Jack-o’- 
lanterns. Kito went to a little old lady who gave him to 
Dilly. Dilly found that he belonged to Polly Lee, so she 
sent him back to her. She sent him to the wrong place. 
Kito went to Jerry’s parrot, whose name was Polly Lee, 
too. Jerry tied Kito toa kite. The wind took him away. 
He landed in a big chestnut tree. He was found by some 
children out in the woods for an Arbor Day tree. Dix 
and Daisy both wanted him and while they quarrelled 
over it, Kito got lost again.) 


All that day, Dix and Daisy wondered and 
wondered what had become of Kito. _ 

“We were so cross he didn’t want to stay 
with us,” said Daisy. 

“IT don’t blame him,” said Dix. 

When great-uncle Max came home from the 
city, that night, he told Dix and Daisy about 
a hand-organ man with a little monkey. He 
said the monkey had found a little cloth doggie 
somewhere that slipped over your hand like 
a glove. 

“That was Kito,” cried Dix and Daisy. 
Then they told great-uncle Max about Kito, 
where they had found him, how cross they’d 
been, and everything. 

Maybe, it was a week after Arbor Day. 
Anyhow, it was the loveliest morning you ever 
saw, all made of sunshine and blue sky and 
bird-song and apple-bloom. Ben and Bob and 
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Baby were out on the lawn. Father was away. 
They were so lonesome they had to do some- 
thing. So they dug worms for bait. 

Baby found a place all his own to dig in. 
He hadn’t found any worms. But he was 
having a, good time, just digging. He went 
nearer and nearer the road. 

By and by, in the road, he saw a man with 
a hand-organ and a monkey. And in the 
monkey’s arms—-when Baby saw what was 
there, he ran as fast as he could back to Ben 
and Bob. 

“Come,” he panted. “Oh, come — quick 
—there’s a man—and a monkey —- ani kK 
SES K py K ct <a 

What else Baby had seen, Ben and Bob 
didn’t know until they reached the road. 

On the big gate post sat a bright-cyed 
monkey. In his arms was a small cloth dog. 
He sat up straight. Almost, it seemed that 
he waved a paw at Ben and Bob and Baby 

“Tt’s Kito!” cried Ben and Bob and Buby. 
“Oh, where did you get him?” 

“The monkey found him in a little tree,” 
said the man. 
here.’ 

Ben and Bob and Baby offered the monkey 
everything they could think of for Kito. But 
he would not give him up. He rocked him. 
He chattered to him. He slipped him on his 
paw and made him bow. He put him on his 
head instead of a cap. 

Ben and Bob and Baby tried to give the 
man all their pennies for Kito. But the man 
shook his head. 

By and by, the man and the monkey and 
Kito went away. Kito waved his paw. [he 
monkey grinned. 

“That’s the last we'll ever see of Kito,” 
said Ben. 

But it wasn’t. 

Early next day, Ben and Bob and Juaby 
went for a walk. By the side of the road they 
saw something white in the grass. It moved 
about as if something jerked it, first one way, 
then the other. 

The white thing was Kito. 
very white now. 


’ 


“Tt was many miles from 


But he wasn't 
He lay on the grass where 


the monkey had dropped him. Two big, fat 
robin redbreasts stood over him. One iad 
him by the body. The other had him by the 
ear. They both tugged at him and pulled out 
bits of fuzz and scolded for all they were 
worth. 
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HELPS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Of course you use Word Builders and Sentence Builders. There are many different 
kinds to choose from, but one in particular which has met with favor among progressive 


teachers is the 
hal BRADLEY’S 
PHONETIC WORD BUILDER NO. 1 


As its name suggests, this builder is perfectly correlated to the present phonetic 
method of teaching reading. The box contains a number of phonograms with initial 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of over two hundred words. 
The cards are printed with heavy black letters, easy to read, and the stock used is strong 
manila. Put up in durable box. 

Price, per box, $0.15 


To supplement the above we have recently published a 


BRADLEY’S 
PHONETIC WORD BUILDER NO. 2 


This consists of diphthongs and double consonants with endings, which, when placed 
together, form a vocabulary of about five hundred words. Same style of type and card 
as used in No. 1. 

Price, per box, $0.15 


In sentence building the newest and one of the most effective builders is found 
in the 


Progressive Road to Reading 
EXPRESSION CARD AND SENTENCE BUILDER 


This is a large card 1214 x 24 inches, containing the vocabulary used in the basal 
stories of Progressive Road to Reading, Book One. The words are arranged in connected 
sentences, each card making a complete story. One side is printed in bold Roman 
letters and the other in large script. The cards are to be cut apart by the pupils, and 
the words aie divided by ruled lines to facilitate even cutting. In point of economy and 
efficiency this builder will be found unusual. There are four cards one for each of the 


first four basal stories. Any teacher may procure a sample by sending three 
2-cent stamps to any Milton Bradley Company agency. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
Thomas Charles Company Hoover Brothers 
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Address Eptror, Primary EDUCATION, 


Let Us Play 


Now that spring is really with us, out-of-door plays and 
games assume importance even for those teachers who 
are not ardent enthusiasts on the subject. In many places 
the play festival, held in some public park or playground 
and participated in by all kindergartens and primary 
schools of the town, is an established custom. Next 
month we shall publish some interesting descriptions and 
photographs of some of them. Every teacher knows, how- 
ever, that certain classes of children seem almost to 
have lost the instinct of play. Perhaps this is most 
noticeable in isolated country districts and in the foreign 
sections of crowded towns. The teacher with a missionary 
spirit may do wonders for such children, however. Play 
festivals and pageants are not always possible, and some- 
times people do not know how to co-operate where they 
are possible. But listen to this account of his work by the 
supervisor of playgrounds in Portsmouth, N. H.: 

“Last summer in connection with the playground work 
I determined to try street play as an experiment. I selected 
a street in the foreign district where whole families seemed 
to spend the evenings on the doorsteps and in the street. 
It was a narrow street off the main thoroughfare and in the 
early evening was almost free from automobiles and teams. 

“Clad in a gray flannel shirt with sleeves rolled to the 
elbows, a worn pair of trousers, tennis shoes and an old 
soft hat, I sauntered down the street. The children knew 
me as the playground supervisor and came out and spoke 
to me. I bowed to the parents, chatted with the children 
and finally asked a group of them if they would like to have 
some games and sports with me. They were delighted and 
began to call to their parents and jabber in two or three 
languages which I was not able to understand, but I could 
see from the gestures that the adults were pleased. 

“T selected such of the fathers and elder brothers as 
could speak English for judges and time-keepers and started 
the small children, both boys and girls, on a fifteen yards 
dash; then the older ones on a fifteen yards jump. The 
one covering this distance in the fewest number of jumps 
was the winner. We also played Duck on the Rock, Drop 
the Handkerchief and Three Deep. 

“When I left, the parents thanked me and asked me 
to come again. One Italian said in broken English, ‘Gooda 
time! Gooda time! Come anuder tima!’ 

“The next time that I went, they gave me a welcome 
cheer and children and parents from two adjacent streets 
began to join us even before the first game had been chosen. 

“The third night as I turned the corner of the street, I 
found that they were already playing and that the crowd 
of spectators and participants was larger than on the 
previous nights. The fact that they had started their own 
games was very gratifying, as I always aim to lead the 
children towards the management of their own games. 

“Having started this street play rather late in the summer 
and being especially busy with my other work, I regret 
to say I did not go again. But my experiment had proved 
satisfactorily to me that the children enjoy such play and 
that it furnishes recreation and enjoyment for the parents 
as well. One very pleasing feature was that several men 
who usually spent the evenings in bar-rooms stayed by their 
homes to enjoy the fun and took great pride in being officials. 

“Tn street play I think the manner of approach is of the 
greatest importance. The people of this class would not 
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welcome a man too much dressed up nor one who began by 
telling them of their needs which he had come to supyly. 
I did not even announce that I would visit them. I simply 
walked through the street, dressed as I have described, and 
after chatting with the neighbors on everyday topics asked 
them if they would like to have me help them start some 
games, as though the thought had just occurred to me. 


A Unique School 

The Editor has received so many letters and articles 
from teachers who are already trying, sometimes under the 
most unlikely conditions, to put Dr. Montessori’s icdeas 
into practice in their own schools, that it is evident teach rs 
fee! the need of less formality and more natural surrondings 
in dealing with little children. Mrs. Marietta Johnson, 
who has for some time conducted a school in Alabama which, 
in many respects, is based on the principles advocated by 
the Italian teacher, talks very interestingly about her ex- 
periment. For entrance to this school the requirements 
were based on attainments in reading, writing, and 
number. The program included singing, games, dramiati- 
zation, reciting poems, informal sense culture, field-geog- 
raphy and nature study. 

“Thé test of everything we did was, Does it make the 
body stronger, the mind bigger, the soul sweeter? |! it 
did, we kept it up. If it did not, we dropped it. It was an 
out-of-doors school, producing out-of-doors children. Chil- 
dren were sometimes sent to us, fo get well of illnesses! 
How they love to learn if they are not forced to it! The 
school had been in existence only four or five days when 
the children began to beg me to show them how to read. 
They didn’t need to be given tasks. Then one child came 
to me who had achieved the proud distinction of being 
able to write his name. Instantly all wished to write their 
names. Another child could figure a little. All immedi- 
ately wished to figure. They could see that the ability 
to figure carried its reward with it. The child who under- 
stood such matters had a power which they did not have. 
They wished to have as much power as he had, and learned 

eagerly, not because we ordered them to learn, or even asked 
them to, but because they really wished to learn. How 
much easier the wish makes learning! 

“We make our children do too many things, we do not 
let them do enough things. The great objection which 
the average man or woman finds to my plan of letting chil- 
dren do as they please, in great measure, and trusting to 
their right instincts, is that if we do not hold them close 
to difficult tasks, they will not in their childhood be pre- 
paring for afte- life, which is full of difficult tasks. To this 
I have a double answer. In the first place, I do not be- 
lieve in permitting children to fulfil desires which may be 
properly classed as pure caprice, although I do believe in 
letting them follow their logical desire, which is sure 0 be 
the expression of their individuality. ‘But I should be the 
last person to deny that a child must often be protected 
from himself. Second, when anyone does a difficult and 
distasteful thing, and gains power by so doing, w! hich 
is undeniably frequently the case, it is not a task into which 
he has been forced against his will, but one which his own 
reasoning powers have shown him that he ought to do, 
that his own logic has convinced him is a necessity to the 
attainment of an end that he himself desires. Co! ipel 
him to do this work and he will not be benefited by it.’ 
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Good Cheer Days IX 
ALIcE E. ALLEN 


Oh, the little birds sang east, 
And the little birds sang west! — Mrs. Browning 


Every season is brimful and running over with its own particular 
Good Cheer. There is enough to fill every school-room in the land — 
and still there will be plenty left. Be sure you get your share. 


The thought of May is Growth — the beauty of growth, the happi- © 


ness of growth, everywhere expressing itself in song. We can’t help 
growing a little ourselves. And we can’t help singing, either. Let 
the Good Cheer of the month, then, be GrowtH and Sonc. 


May Cheer 


With happy sounds and sights and scents, 
The world of May seems overflowing, 
And yet the happiest thing of all 
Is just the knowing things are growing. 


Songs 


Song of bird and song of bee, 
Song of flow’r-bells rung by elves, 
Song of wind and leaf and brook — 
Come, “Lert’s SING A SONG, OuRSELVEsS!”’ 


Song and Growth 


We, with everything, must grow — 
Can’t help growing, now, you know, 

And with sweet things all up-springing, 
Can’t help, either — can you — singing? . 


A Help 


Maybe a song 

Helps growth along — 
It’s best to be sweet 

As well as strong! 


Brimming Over 


The world’s just brimming over 
Of sweetness not half guess’d, 

Though winds to try are telling, 
And flowers do their best, 

“And little birds are singing east, 
And little birds are singing west!” 


A May Wish 
May the sunny thoughts of sunny things 
On golden pinions dart, 
Like happy little birds of May, 
And sing within your heart! 
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Were Leelee 


Lilacs 
The lilacs, lavender and white, 
In doorways and in fields, 
Are plumed knights. Upon their arm | 
They wear their leaf-green shields. 


The Sky Garden 
May is a laughing Dolly Varden, | 
The little clouds are flowers in her garden, 
Yellow as buttercups, crimson as clover, 
White as the snowflakes; — the wind sweeps over 
And across the blue of her garden high, 
The pretty: flow’r-petals lightly fly. 


A Walk 

We went for a walk, the other day, Be 
My little friend and I — : 
She led the way through a clover field, - 
All under the blue bright sky. ; oN 
ee. 

We went along through a forest green, te 
And stopped to play in the shade, = 
With the bright-eyed cowslips growing there, Nat 
Till the day began to fade. 12; 


Then on we hurried, hand in hand, 


Along the meadow’s edge, 
Crept under a bridge and tumbled down IN 
A little rocky ledge. 


Who is my friend? Why, you know her w 
Her home’s in a mossy nook; i 

Take a walk with her — you'll have the best time- 
She’s the little runaway brook. 


A Fairy Ring 


I know as well as anything 

I’ve found a real true fairy ring, 

It’s made of toadstools standing round, 
They’re gnomes with some enchantment bow! 


Wish I’d grow small, I’d creep right unde: 
And there I’d find — I wouldn’t wonder 
A little doorway close at hand, 
A-leading straight to Fairy Land. 


Oh, bees and birds and flowers small 

Of course it’s nice to be so tall, 

But think of all the things I’d do, 

If I were little, just like you! 
(Continued on page 316) 
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Make Your 
Blood Pure 


By taking THE SPRING MEDICINE 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Made from Roots, Barks, 
other valuable ingredients. 


Herbs and 








SUPPLIES 


For Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, including all supplies pertain- 
ing to the industria. branches, such as 
Manual Training Supplies, Drawing 
Paper, Mechanical Drawing Supplies 
and Designs, Reed, Rafha, Cross 
Stitch Canvas, Scrim, Monks’ Cloth, 
Burlaps, Construction Papers, Chair 
Cane, Book Binding, and Weaving 
Materials. — 

For Special Spring Catalog just is- 
sued address 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Box 8 110 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








SUMMER SCEXOOL: 
ae June 17 to August 8 
IN KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY COURSES 
MONTESSORI METHODS We are prepared to 
offer an unusual course for Primary and Kindergarten 
Teachers this summer, and would suggest that vou in- 
quire early, as our school will be limited to an enroll- 
ment of 60 students. Comfortable Dormitory. Address 
National Kindergarten College, Elizabeth Harrison, 
Pres ,formerly Chicago Kindergarten College, Box 32, 
12.0 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 27 to August | 


IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Mrs. Robert L. Parsons, Director 


Normal course in Physical Training for Physical 
Directors and Playground Workers. ge will be 
Sueducted in Folk ae, #sthetic Dancing, Public 

ool Gymnastics, and Playground Courses. These 
sear are espec for beginners who wish 
undamental instruction. Secondly, for those with some 
Foence in teaching who desire additional instruction 
b =< teachers can acquire additional material for 
~ mins the scope of their work in the way of drills, 
, ourth, teachers seeking advanced instructions in 
ry = Practice who cannot give the time during 
will Hope rt school year. or the summer work 
ching diploma.” For particulars ares, CHICAGO 

or ress O 
PRESSION, pLYSICAL EDUCATION AND EX- 
Chicago, Ih, L, 430 S. Wabash Avenue, 





Complete Scholarship 











NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION MEETS IN JULY 
The location of the 1913 meeting of the 
National Education Association has been 
definitely fixed for Salt Lake City, the 


dates being July 7-11. The National 
Council of Education will meet on Satur- 
day, July 5, and Sunday, July 6, will be 
observed as Educational Sunday, as has 
been the custom for several years. 

The Western Passenger Association, and 
the Trans-Continental Passenger Associa- 
tion, within whose bounds the meeting 
is held, have granted a rate from Chicago 
and St. Louis westward, and from the 
Pacific Coast eastward, which should 
insure a large attendance from all of the 
territory in the central and western 
sections. 

The definite rates east of the territory 
of the Central Passenger Association, have 
not yet been settled, but assurances have 
been received that they will be as low for 
the meeting of the National Education 
Association as are granted for any other 
meeting this year. 

The railroads in the vicinity of Salt 
Lake are planning special rates to nearby 
points of interest; $1.50 added to the 
regular rate will carry the passenger to 
Yellowstone Park, where special accom- 
modations will be made for the care of the 
large number of our members who will 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
see “Nature’s Wonderland.” One form 
of ticket which will be on sale is a through 
coast ticket with stop-over privileges. 
This is bound to be very popular with a 
large number of our people. 

The states in the territory of Utah are 
counting upon securing a large percentage 
of their teachers as members of the. Asso- 
ciation. Utah has guaranteed a member- 
ship of three thousand; California ex- 
pects to send one thousand of her teach- 
ers; and other states will do relatively 
as well. 

The plans already made with regard 
to the program insure a meeting which it 
will be worth while crossing the continent 
to attend. 

The legislature of the state of Utah has 
established a precedent in the history of 
the Association by makkng an appropria- 
tion of seven thousand dollars for enter- 
tainment. The local accommodations of 
Salt Lake City are the most favorable 
for the holding of a convention such as 
ours to be found in any city in the Union. 
The general sessions will be held in the 
Tabernacle, an auditorium seating ten 
thousand persons and with perfect acoustic 
properties. The Hotel Utah, situated 
across the'street from the Tabernacle, will 
be the headquarters. Within five blocks 
of the Tabernacle, enough churches and 
halls are available to supply all the meet- 
ing places necessary for the several de- 
partmental sessions. 


The local executive committee is as 
follows: 

D. H. Christensen, Superintendent of 
Schools; A.C. Nelson, State Superintend- 
ent; Charles Tyng, Commercial Club; 
J. T. Kingsbury, President State Univer- 
sity; Mrs. A. J. Gorham, President State 
Federation Woman’s Clubs. 





You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should Weigh 


You can I know you |/ 
can, because I have re- 
duced 25,000 women and 
have built up that many 
more—scientifically, nat- 
urally, without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own 
rooms. 


You Can 

Be Well 

——— 
I can build up your vital- 
ity—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; can teach you how 
to breathe, to stand, walk 
and relieve such ail- 
ments as 
nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 
One pupil writes: *\ weigh 
83 pounds less, and I have 
gained wonderfully in 
strength.” 
Another says: “Last May 
I weighed 100 pounds, this 
May I 


weigh 126, and oh! 
I feel SO WELL.” 

Write today for my 
Tks’ snd T should lice to tall yo0 
about it. 

Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 45 624 Michigan Boul., Chicago 
etc. 


Author of ‘*Growth in Silence’’, ““Self-Sufficiency’’ . 




















BE NOT ‘‘THE LAST TO 
LAY THE OLD ASIDE.’’ 


The old way was to let the pupils use any 
sort of Lead Pencil they wished. The 
new way is better—read of it in the 
Dixon School Pencil Books and see it in 
the samples of THE BIG THREE. These 
will be sent free of charge if you will tell 
us where you teach and make it known to 
us that you would like to be introduced. 


Be not ‘‘the last to lay the old aside’’ 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS br Seater Moe 


» SP y 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Iliustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, P: i Special Entertai its for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions 
‘eacher should have one 
Dept. 67, 











catalogue Free. Every 
AD S. DENISON & CoO. Chicege 








EUROPE SB3a7Z75 


Mediterranean; Gibraltar; Italy, including the Amalfi 
Drive, Blue Grotto, Pompeii; Switzerland; The Rhine 
Country; Holland; Belgium: Paris; London. 

Scotland and Shakespeare country $35 extra. 

“People are born not made who know how to take 
ou on a summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natural 
feader,’” said Mrs. Eva Kellogg when editor of Primary 
Education. 

MARY E. FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago 





CLASS PINS i 


(Net 


FACTORY TO YOU 


Nes 

For College School, Society er Lodge 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either styleof pins here illus- 
trated with any three | etters and figures, oneor two 
eolors of enamel. STEALING SILVER, 250 each; 
$2.60 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 100 each 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 





‘ 
$1.00 dozen 
74 BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER. N.Y, 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES? ge'sogue matiea 

4 * free to Teachers, 

Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
— ‘Songn ee Celebrations, Ente 
es, , Teachers’ Books Di 

= end Dictionaries. 





, Needles, Scissors, Seicheccan 





Brasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO.,- WARREN, PA 























































(Continued from page 314) 
May Flowers 
(For one, or three little folks) 
Ev’ry day 
Of May’s a gay day, 
Why not make 
Of it a May Day? 


Fill it full 

Of flow’rs for sad folks, 
There'll be still 

Enough for glad folks. 


Have no flow’rs? 

Give love and laughter — 
Flow’rs of cheer 

Will bloom right after! 


In Early Spring 


(For two little folks, with a chorus recitation of as many as desired 
for last stanza.) 


First 
It’s just a tiny little thing — 
This speckled egg — in early spring — 
But oh, the color that it holds — 
The glinting browns and blues and golds. 
Second 


It’s just a tiny little thing, 

This op’ning bud — in early spring, 

But oh, the honey that it brews, 

Of sunbeams warm and shimmering dews. 


Chorus 


Oh where would happy summer be, 

Her color, scent, and melody, 

If spring did not, unseen, apart 

Keep all these sweet things in her heart? 


Going to the Woods 


(A little counting exercise, in which, if preferred, the Violets, Quaker 
Ladies, Cherry Bloom, Robins, Thrush, Oriole, and Bobolink may be 
shown following the speaker in a merry march to rhythm of verses.) 

You thought I was the only one 
Who went into the woods? 
Oh, no, six pretty violets 
Went with me, in blue hoods. 


Two little Quaker Ladies, too, 
As fair as fair could be, 

One cherry bloom, that ran a race 
With robins, one, two, three. 


One oriole, one merry thrush, 
One saucy bobolink — 

How many went into the woods? 
You’d better tell, I think. 
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Flying Song 


(Adapted and altered from verse, called “‘Song, The Flying Bird,” 
author unknown. Make into a pretty little game, children playing 
bird sand flying about gaily.) 


Fly, little birds, in the golden sun, 
Fly, little birds, till the day is done, 
Fly, little birds, where grasses play, 
Fly to the blue sky far away. 


Fly, fly, fly, fly, fly, fly, 
Fly to the blue sky far away, 
Up, up, up, fly — and then, 
Oh, be sure fly down again! 


A May Cold 


(For two little boys, one as child, one as frog.) 


Child (anxiously) 
Poor froggie, out in the twilight gold, 
I’m sorry you’ve taken such a cold! 
Frog 
You’d better go in — it’s getting worse, 
“Ker chug, chug, chug!” 
Child 
Say — but you’re hoarse! 


Flowers of Memory Day 


(For four little children, or four groups, if preferred. At close of 
recitation, a Memory Day Song may be sung, with slow march and 
motions of strewing flowers.) 


First 
The mosses green 
All lightly creep 
Where many a soldier 
Lies asleep. 


Second 
The apple tree 
Her blossoms brave 
Drops gently on 
A soldier’s grave. 
Third 
Sweet violets spring 
And half surround 
With purple fragrance 
Many a mound. 
Fourth 
And clover bloom 
With tender breath 
On many a grave 
Has laid its wreath. 
All 
And so the flowers 
Their off’rings lay 
Throughout the land 
On Memory Day! 
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You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm 
as that of your body? If you look older than you 
are, it is because you are not doing what you should 
to help nature. My exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 60,000 women. 





Results are quick and marvelous. In six to ten 
minutes a day you can do more with these exercises at 
home than massage will accomplish in an hour a day 

} | ina beauty parlor.” 
My —Susanna Cocroft. 
Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, including also the care of the 


Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 

Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Freckled Skin 

Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff 

Tired Eyes Pim Thin, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under = Sagging Facial Muscles 

{ Tender, Inflamed Feet 


peat ~ om 


and many other blemishes are selieved and overcome. 
' The expression is invigorated. the skin cleared, the hair 
i made giossy, more abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter. 
the feet comfortable, hands smooth. Our pupils look £0 
years younger after our Course. Write for FREE booklet 
to-day 


GRACE-MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 19, CHICAGO 


( BUILDERS ) 


Price, 2 to 5 cents per set. 
Why pay more for goods no better? 
Send at once for two free sample sets. 
The E. T. CURTIS CO. 
NORWALK, OHIO LA CROSSE, Wis. J 
successful school men and 


) WE WANT 
women to represent us in 


Massachusetts and adjoining states in our 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
EXTENSION WORK 


Before planning’ your summer work defi- 
nitely you certainly ‘owe it to yourself to inves- 

| tigate our proposition, which is extended only 
to ambitious, progressive school’men and 
women. The opportunity afforded is unusual 
and unequalled, the work is pleasurable and 
profitable and the connection permanent if 
you wish. Address: 


SCHOOL [METHODS CO, 
Monroe Building Chicago 


Entertaining Program Features 


a all occasions — Easily produced. Never before pub- 
ished. Author, teacher of Expression 17 years. Adapted 


classics for juveniles. Laughable sk i 
nis bee uveniies aughable sketches for High 


Manuscript copies, 50 ce-ts 
State for what occasion. We always please. 


THE WESNER ENTERTAINERS 
“Pantomime Specialists” 


507 Edwards Avenue, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


‘SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 
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to learn you have the 
) language at your ABSOLUTE 
ipe'pere, iene tence 
for —_ vn 


ows use, Does not take continual 

Practice as with other systems. Our graduates hold 
Positions . 

ieee grerywhere. Send to-day for booklets, 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
S23 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 

























NOTES 


REMINGTON 


THE OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER OF THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 


The announcement has just been made 


that the Remington has been adopted 
as the official typewriter of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition — that 
the entire clerical work of the exposition 
will be done exclusively on Remington 
Typewriter, also that the Remington will 
be employed exclusively in the public 
typewriting stations, of which there will 
be about one hundred different points on 
the exposition grounds for the convenience 
of visitors. 

This appointment is of course an im- 
pressive recognition of Remington Type- 
writer merit. Another appointment made 
at the same time is an equally remarkable 
testimonial to the greatness of the Reming- 
ton organization. 

The Remington Typewriter Company 
has been appointed the sole distributor 
throughout the world of the handbook, 
concerning the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tionand the Panama Canal. The Reming- 
ton Typewriter System, with its 709 sales- 
rooms, covering every continent and every 
country, has been selected by the exposi- 
tion committee having the matter in 
charge, as the best available agency 
through which to make this distribution. 
Such recognition of the potency of the 
Remington Typewriter organization is an 
honor to the typewriter business. It is an 
evidence of the present-day greatness of 
the typewriter industry, for none but an 
industry of the first magnitude could pro- 
duce an organization which would be in 
any way adequate to the performance of 
such a task. 

This book will be the only official and 
authoritative publication on the subject, 
the sole source of information the world 
over for those who are interested in the 
Canal or the Exposition, either as ex- 
hibitors, or as visitors, or as shippers en- 
gaged in international trade. It will, of 
course, give the facts concerning the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. In addition, 
it will be a complete handbook of the 
Panama Canal, giving authentic data 
concerning the Canal tolls, climatic condi- 
tions, present trade routes of the world 
and the trade routes as they will be affected 
by the completion of the great waterway. 
An edition of at least one million copies 
in all the principal languages of the world 
is projected, and at laste as many more 
may be required. 

The Panama Exposition will be the 
greatest of all expositions, it will not 
merely commemorate a birthday, it will 
celebrate a birth. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will 
be one of the great. events of the earth’s 
history, the realization of the dream of four 
centuries. In sheer physical magnitude it 
is the greatest of the works of man on this 
planet, the dividing of continents to unite 
the world. 

Anyone who has the opportunity to 
attend this great exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, will certainly do so, and all of our 
readers should make it a point to get a 
copy of the official handbook from the 
nearest Remington office as soon as the 
Remington Typewriter Company an- 
nounces that the book is ready for dis- 


'' tribution. 


REPORT INFORMATION, NAMES, etc., 
to us. We have markets. Spare time. 
Confidential. Particulars for stamp 


NATIONAL INFORMATION SALES CO.—AXG—Cincinnati, 0. 


HAMBURG AMERICAN 


Largest S.S.Co. in the world 
OVER 400 1,306,819 
SHIPS 



































VACATION 
CRUISES 


Specia] Summer Rates 


MAY to OCTOBER 


JAMAICA and the 
PANAMA CANAL 
Cuba, Hayti, 


Colombia, Costa Rica 


WEEKLY SAILING 


by the new, fast Twin 
Screw Steamships 
“CARL SCHURZ” and 
“EMIL L. BOAS” and 
the well known “PRINZ” 


Steamers of our 


ATLAS SERVICE 


Il to 18 days.......... $75 
25 DAY CRUISES ....$115 


SANTIAGO Round 
KINGSTON Trip ----$75 


COLON and Round 
PORT LIMON Trip -S115 


Write for booklet 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 





Chicago 
San Francisco 


St. Louis 


Copyright 1912 
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BIG FUND FOR SOCIAL LABORA- 
TORIES 


Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson has 
given $650,000 for social welfare labora- 
tories to be conducted by the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. This will be known as 
the Milbank Memorial Gift. In effect 
it makes possible the establishment of a 
department of Social Welfare to conduct 
experimental laboratories for the purpose 
of demonstrating the practicability of 
preventive and constructive measures, 
in order that they may be adopted by the 
municipality and other existing civic 
and social agencies. 

Mrs. Anderson’s offer of this munificent 
gift, which has just been accepted by the 
Board of Managers, was made in a letter 
addressed on March 5, to R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, President of the Association, in 
which she indicated in a general way the 
objects she had in mind. “TI fully appre- 
ciate,’ she informed Mr. Cutting, “the 
necessity for ministering to the physical 
needs of the sick, disabled and unfortunate, 
but in undertaking the work outlined in 
this letter, I wish to make it clear that the 
proposed Department of Social Welfare 
is to concern itself, in so far as it employs 
funds supplied by me, with a social 
program based upon preventive and 
constructive measures. 

“Generally speaking, therefore, this 
program should include those activities 
which are calculated to prevent sickness 
and thus diminish poverty, such, for 
example, as the promotion of cleanliness 
and sanitation and aid in securing a 
proper food supply. In this connection, 
your Association will doubtless find it 
advisable, in some cases, to co-operate 
with public authorities and with existing 
agencies having similar objects in view 
where such agencies are practicing ap- 
proved methods in fulfilling their pur- 
poses, while in other cases it may probably 
be necessary to establish the work as 
a new enterprise, and in still other cases, 
it will perhaps be prudent to devote some 
time and money to investigation and 
research before assurances can be given 
that any proposed measure will accom- 
plish the object sought to be attained. 

“With the funds at your disposal, I 
would expect you to create the proposed 
Department of Social Welfare, and to 


distribute the enterprises to be conducted 
under its supervision, among at least 
three sub-departments or committees, 
one dealing with matters pertaining to 
Public Health and Hygiene, one dealing 
with matters pertaining to the Welfare 
of School Children, and one with matters 
pertaining to Food Supply.” 

“Tt is Mrs. Anderson’s desire that the 
Committee on the Welfare of School Chil- 
dren make a searching and thoroughly 
scientific inquiry into the subject of 
ventilation of school buildings and other 
public buildings in New York. For this 
purpose, a committee of experts will be 
organized for independent research and 
experimental work. 

“The Committee on the Welfare of 
School Children will enable the School 
Lunch Committee, which had been about 
to discontinue, to extend and broaden 
the admirable work of serving hot lunches 
at approximately cost to school children, 
in accordance with the policy of co- 
operation between the Board of Education 
and the School Lunch Committee which 
has been successful for several years. 
With this support, it is expected that the 
School Lunch Committee will be able 
by the beginning of the next school year to 
serve lunches to the children of approxi- 
mately fourteen schools instead of seven, 
as at present. 

“The problem of extending and im- 
proving the present system of medical 
inspection of school children, and of in- 
creasing the clinic facilities for the treat- 
ment of physical defects of school chil- 
dren, especially of the teeth, will be taken 
up by the committee in co-operation with 
existing agencies. More sanitary methods 
of cleaning school-rooms and of providing 
sanitary drinking fountains also will be 
considered by the committee. 

“Mrs. Anderson has also suggested 
considering the introduction of public 
bakeshops in this city, which she believes 
have been very successful abroad.” 
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i Four Courses: Bible Doctrine, Practical 
=S BIBLE Christian Work, Chapter Summary ,Syn- 
= thetic Bible Studies ; each independent. 
I Begin any time. Certificate at end of 
Ee STUD any course. Students ail over the world. 
= THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 
Be 153 Institute Place, Chicago. 
= BY CORRESPONDENCE 
SQ em 








THE DEMAND FOR PHYSICAL 
DIRECTORS IS GREATER 
TO-DAY THAN EVER 


The Physical Culture 
Training School, 
Chicago, Ill., will have a 
special summer school 

beginning July Ist. 

Learn a profession 
that is not over-crowded. 

There are thousands 
of the smaller cities that 
would gladly pay a grade 
por ony an — 
salary for supervising the 
ohgulanl =. 

Why not combine 


Home of the Physical 
Culture Training School, 
Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. this with your regular 


ope - work, and earn more money? Classes will 
be conducted in all branches in which we will accept 
beginners, also those who have had some experience. 
We will also offer additional material for broadening 
the scope of work for teachers seeking advanced in- 
struction. 

Normal Course requires for admission, 15 units from 
an accredited High School or Academy. We accept 
students in the general course without 15 units. 

The field is open to both men and women. 

The Boards of Education all over the country are 
in want of Physical Directors. 

We own our quarter-of-a-million dollar building. 

Attend a recognized school. Address 


SECRETARY, BOX 43 
42D STREET and GRAND BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 27 to August I 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Mrs. Robert L. Parsons, Director 


Normal course in Physical Training for Physical 
Directors and Playground Workers. Classes will be 
conducted in Folk Dancing, Aisthetic Dancing, Public 
School Gymnastics, and Pia yground Courses. These 
courses are especially solesed for beginners who wish 
fundamental instruction. Secondly, for those with some 
experience in teaching who desire additional instruction 
Third, teachers can acquire additional material for 
broadening the scope of their work in the way oi drills, 
etc. Fourth, teachers seeking advanced instructions in 
theory and practice who cannot give the time during 
the regular school year. Credit for the summer work 
will be given on the regular course of the schoo! to those 
cocking diplems. For particulars address, CHICAGO 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND EX- 
PRESSION, Box L, 430 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, 





WOULD YOU 


Show this wholly visible 
to your friends 


writer made, if we would 
send one to you Free of One 
Cent of t for you to 
keep forever as your own? 
Then on a postal card, or 
or in a letter to us, simply 
say: Mail particulars. 


EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box M2711, Woodstock, Ill 








Teachers’ Souvenirs For Close of School 


Finest in the market. Send a 2-cent stamp for samples and let us prove our assertion. 





E, W. Allen, La Grande, Ore., writes: This isthe seventh year | am purchasing souvenirs from you 
and I have always been pleased. 

















. 

New Souvenir No. I1 

The design is exactly as shown here. 
gray tint — just enough color to giveit a fine effect. 
We want you to compare this souvenir with anything you have ever seen and if it is not superior in every 
way, design and appearance we do not want your order. 
The souvenir is a 12 page booklet (including cover) size 314 x 5 inches, tied with a silk tassel. 
tains three pages of the very best and most appropriate quotations obtainable 
the name of school, district number, township, county, state, School Board, teacher and scholars, whic 
must send us when you order. 


Your Photo on Each Souvenir 


‘ou must send us a photo and we will make a small photo for each souvenir. 
tom a group, but if you want the best results send us a good clear photo — one that is not too small. 


graph will be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and will not fade. 


Pricelist Postpaid. 


We also have other designs. 


Box 18 


This is our latest design, gotten out by one of the best artists in the coun- 
try. This undoubtedly is the finest and newest thing in the market 

The cover is embossed in plain white except a part being printed in a 
The tint also matches the photo. 


We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of 
teacher or school-house. 


12 or less without photo 80c., additional ones 5c. each. 
additional ones 6c. each. Transparext envelopes to match at 5c. per doz. We pay the postage. 
Remittance must accompany allorders. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. That’s the way we have been doing business for thirteen years. 


Seibert Printing Company Canal Dover, Ohio 


The inside con- 
We also print on one pase for you, 
n matter you 


Nt If photo souvenirs are wanted 
We can copy a large or small photo or 
Your photo- 


12 or less with photo $1.00, 
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“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards 
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schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following exyj 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


7 has filled these postions 5 in paves and private schools 

SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY ee its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

ih Ce Wh rane lagu a ne a 
e Tr B : y 

— ei: NOAH LEONARD, Ph. ‘D. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home —. 50,000 Students 


OAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
you about them MELAT is stkea to’ recommond 
you that s'more. ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse; N. Y. 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of: the country. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


BREWER Aeeney 





suse > 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % “2o'Boyeton se. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. 
GRADE TEACHERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CRITIC TEACHERS FOR 
NORMAL SCHOOLS wanted every day of the year at good salaries and in the 
best schools. 10,700 positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,”’ 
sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., or Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. 

















Recommends college and nor- 
a r’ Ss en mal graduates, specialists and 
y : other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The School and College Bureau stots ccite poston’ 


offer teachers NOW. Enroll 
with us for a better position. We personally recommend our members after a careful investigation. 


H, E. KRATZ, [anager, 21 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Western Notes 
Mary Richards Gray 


At Cardiff-by-the-Sea, work is in pro. 
gress on the new Montessori School, 
founded by Dr. Mary Powell-Jordan, who 
is now in Rome preparing more fully for 
the work. Here in the United States in 
many places parts of the system have been 
adopted, but never before has an institu- 
tion been built to be given over entirely 
to the new system of training for very 
young children. From all over the 
United States so many applications for 
places have poured in that the size of the 


original plans has been increased and the 
sum to be expended on the building in 
creased from five to ten thousand dollars 
Incidentally the location of the building 
in a new seaside resort just outside of San 


Diego is a matter of concern. ° No more 
suitable or beautiful location could b 
found than here in the equable climate 
of the Southland, where the sun shines 
almost every day of the year, where 
gardening, which is such a part of the 
Montessori System, can be taught ever 

month of the year in wonderfully fertile 
soil, and where children can live out-oi 
doors at all times of the year. The school 


building of white cement three stories in 
height, stands a few blocks back from 
the Pacific on the side of a hill sloping 
down gently to the water. The entire 


top story, with large pergolas at each end 
and a chalet roof over the center, is 
arranged for open air class-rooms. It 
also has a heated outdoor salt water 
swimming pool. For the development 
and training of very young children 
the Montessori School at Cardi 
vides every physical device. Th« 
is perfect. Now the rest is merely 4 
question of trained directors. 


nr 
I 


Once upon a time and quite wit 
memory of many now living, ther 
but one calling for women, one vocatiol 
in which they could labor for an honor 
arium without losing caste, and that was 
school teaching. Just to show that tin 
have changed and to help young 
not sure of a call to the “profesh” a \' 
cational Conference was held recently 4 
the University of Wisconsin to call atte! 
tion to other lines of business proper, 
suitable, and honorable for wom 


In March, the Ninth Annual Conierence 
of Child Labor Committees from al! overt 
the United States held its meeting 
Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. E. J. Lickley, 
Supervisor of Compulsory Education, 
furnished the report that went from Lo 
Angeles, and it was to the effect that lew 
parents show any desire to mak« 
children a financial asset or control thelf 
wages, despite the fact that we have 40 
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hers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


HE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 
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5 enormous foreign population, both Oriental Established 1897 
and Occidental. In February, seventy- 
five work permits were issued and of these 
nineteen were found not necessary, making 
—_ the number of those in dire need but 
1S IN pro- seventy-six. The report was considered Calls for Teachers a! Month in the Year 
cdo tt | Bmarkable. 101 TREMONT ST.., ,“", BOSTON, MASS. 
fully § 4 . 
"St, ve ; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, for seventeen This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 
- ates in years Vice-president of the Los Angeles 
ave been High School, has been appointed Assist-] Are you a good Normal trained grade teacher and do you want to get into a growing town in 
an institu. ant Superintendent of Schools at a salary | the Northwest at a salary of $585 to $675? If so, write for our FIFTEENTH YEAR BOOK. 
— of $3000 per year —and this upon the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 
’ lor very f 4 ; 
, ’ § recommendation of Mr. J. H. Francis, the : : 
— ro | Superintendent. One of her many duties An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
a will be the direction of the work of social 
size of the m. POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS ’ 
service. 
d and the Write us your qualifications. THE INSTRUCTORS AGENCY 
ailding in Significant of the study-play-work Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 
Ye ideas that are so fast revolutionizing our ~~ — a — 
aa public schools is the fact that. the very The Schermerhorn Teac ors’ .somncy 
ioe JE exclusive boarding schools in this country | GRAWTES “We MULFORIS Promsist 2” So" Sea Pilin aveouss New ToseeNe Y. 
ni b as well as England, are putting in equip- 
e cli bes ment for hand work that will give to the Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 
ae a children of the rich the same vocational 
~y ae training offered in the public schools. In WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS! 
irt of the certam large cities where the authorities We are the Agency for securing positions for teachers in Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
ght every 9 not eg a ge - wot them,}} wyoming, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, New ain California, ———* 
a the parents through Parent-Teacher or-}] Arizona, Montana and Nevada. WRITE = a 
a — ganizations, or no real organizations at all,|] US TO-DAY, for free Booklet, showing Ne Ee se 
ee Meera | Paeetbentems ROCKY 17 TEACHERS 
stostin ti tion just in their own district and going roses = wa etedaiie. ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 
ack fem ahead building shops, furnishing supplies, 
ill sloping etc. It is always wise to have ‘“‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 
rhe entire 
+ each end “Wherever children live, let there be a . 
fe shoal,” he git Of Mark Kappel’s THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
meen i bill before the State Legislature of Cali-]] Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 
alt water os b 2 Pag is for eng to es- MADISON, WISCONSIN Tenth year in the work. 
ven ore since Sinai Cos teal agro ‘ithe Western Branch Candidates have services of 
, ive. (MES Ete Grain theme ‘ace toe SPOKANE, WASHINGTON | two agencies — East and West. 
~ Rd thousand children. it is estimated. too Write for The Parker** Way Booklet, Address either office. 
: eT s} f ’ far away from established schools to get Established 33 years. ( ates locally and nationally eac 
— an education. PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU eo Direct oni i iaiesd aie Direct Se 
NO ADVANCE FEE 205 D 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
- : Do it Now! Do it Now! 
ae KEEP THE BALANCE UP 
there was 
» vocati It has been truthfully said that any dis- T HU RS TO N- TE A CH E RS A CEN Cc Y 
. honor t t In pos! 1ons 0) eacners. ache s or I tons erson y recommends 
hwy pms len themed gry health teachers. Established 18 years. ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E.R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
that times too careful to keep this balance up. 623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
ng women When people begin to lose appetite, or to It pays—to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 
sh” a Vo- get tired easily, the least imprudence 
ecently a brings on sickness, weakness, or debility.| THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
call atten The early use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla has C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN 
‘$ proper, illustrated the wisdom of the old saying a ret sp Lt cp ‘ 
men that a stitch in time saves nine. Take | We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. No fee until placed. 
Hood’s for appetite, strength, and en- 
Pe durance. 
gem THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ae col Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall Lincoln, Neb., ist Nat. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg 
=? kley, SOUTHERN COME SOUTH Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 
idu a tion, TEACHERS’ . nee pe field; specialists in 
from Los mand ; satisfactory service 
t that few AGENCY poe Bp sheet of instruc- THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
vake thelf W. H. JONES oe for applying furnished Agency Manual sent free to any address 
ntrol their : Manager . “l 7A Park Street, Bost 6 Fournal Bidg., Portland 
e have an Colu bia, 3c. > Fogg Southern oppor- pos Fifth ae, New York 28 E. Fackson Blod., Chicago iso Stesmet Tania, Bertie 
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Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
Above black. Throat black. 
: Breast and lining of wings 
> pose-red. Underneath white. 
: ‘Two white bands on wings. ; 


: Taal atched with white. 


Len Bi inches. 


Chiaping Sparrow. 


‘ Crown red-brown ; Sonshead 
: black. Light streak over the 
eye, black streak through 
a ener and back 
i neck gray. Back streaked 
; with black and dull red. 
: Length 88 nui 


Whip-poor-will. 
Mottled all 


‘ over with red- 
: brown, dark fs 
: gray, and dull white. 
ite collar on neck. 
Many bristles around mis 


Length 9% inches. 


uae of 
head, throat 
and breast: 
brown. Black 
atches on ! 
cheeks, and ' 
black crescerit 
on breast. 
Back brown 
WF SG ahy. 4 barred with, 
At ) ee black; scar- 
\ let dhescent on ‘back of neck..: 
Underneath gre with black : 
: spots. Tail above; ye , 
‘low under. Length N23 in 


_ Oven-bird. 


Above olive-oreen 
A lateral stripe of 
brownish Hoes. gh on. 
_ crown, inc — strip Cd 
of black. he ring 
around oe Under. 
neath white with 
spots and streaks 
of black. 
—e G66 in. 


= 
tom L) 


etal to Look f for in “ 
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Methods of Successful Teachers 





BLACKBOARD 
READING 


By MAUD MOORE 


Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, Ohio 
160 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 


HOW TO TEACH BEGINNERS TO READ 
Opportunity is knocking now at every First Primary 
Teacher’s Door. 
Do it NOW 
Get Blackboard Reading 
and cut out those trying First Weeks when thirty or 
more new beginners gather utterly self-helpless about 
your feet and are there to learn to read. 

Get Blackboard Reading and find all the material 
for daily drill. Find the best Method of making an 
efiective display of this material on the board, and of 
drilling the pupils. Learning to read is thus made a 
matter of pride and enjoyment to teacher and pupils. 





SEAT WORK AND 
SENSE TRAINING 


By CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT 
Illustrated. Mailing Price, 50 cents 


Miss Mount in this work solves the problem of de- 
vising pleasing and profitable employment jor leisure 
hours in graded and ungraded schools. 

Attractive as seat work, it tests the child’s knowledge 
of former lessons, clears up his impressions and ener- 
gizes his faculties. 





A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM THIRD TERM 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 


Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary 
Grades” 
Three Volumes Price, 50 cents each 


Vol. I—First Term For September, October, 
November and December. 
Vol. 11—Second Term For January, February 
and March. 
Vol. 111—Third Term For April, May and June. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the 
Kindergarten into the daily program, bringing primary 
teacher and Kindergarten into intelligent co-opera- 
tion 


«Of utmost importance, is the systematic use of 
gifts” materials in the primary, and the sequences 
must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, 
— balance, color, harmonies and _ illustrative 





LANGUAGE GAMES 


By MYRA KING 
12mo. 95 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 


Miss King recognizing the fact that children readily 
learn the use of words in play has ingeniously turned 
this fact to _ practical effect in this book. It can- 

orm and fix habits of correct speech, if 
Games are faithfully used in the First, 
Second, and Third Grades. Correct language is in- 
Sisted on, because it’s a rule of the game. 
Though intended to teach the correct forms of or- 
speech, these lesson-games are not expected to 
take the place of the formal or regular Language Les- 
sons. a ild in the room is expected to take an 
Part in every part of the game. 
results will be obtained if the games are 
for work well done. 
thus taught,” says Supt. Moore, 
keep coming up as long as one lives.” 





STORY PLAYS 
FOR LITTLE ONES 


A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 


By EMMA M. MAGUIRE, .B. Ped. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 50 cents 


These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to he!p the teacher in her choice 
of Stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready for 
action. The plays in this little book furnish right 
action for the imagination by allowing the child to im- 
personate the characters in the fables and fairy tales. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By ELLA M. POWERS 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents 


In this book of little dialogues the child’s love for 
impersonation has been fittingly recognized. Little 
people are imitators. Dramatization is one of their 
great delights. 

A child will take more interest in learning his par- 
ticular part in a dialogue than in memorizing the lines 
of some “piece to speak” alone. A child delights in 
taking an active part among others. He loves action. 
ape Seana powers of the child have been borne in 
mind. 

This book should be upon the desk of every teacher 
of the Primary Grades. 


A COMPLETE 
HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


FOR FIRST GRADES 
By NANCY M. BURNS 


AN 
MRS. GEORGE NUNNEY 
Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents 


The material in this volume has been compiled 
especially for teachers of little ones in the first grade. 
There are between 200 and 300 pages of carefully 
selected recitations and songs for every occasion on which 
school celebrations are held, each day having its full 
quota of pieces particularly adapted for the little folks 
who are to take part in the entertainments. 

Recitations for individual boys and girls, together 
with concert exercises for selected numbers of each, 
are grouped under their respective days, as follows: 

Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, Lincoln Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decoration 
Day, Mother’s Day, and Miscellaneous. 


THE LAND OF 
MAKE-BELIEVE 


A WORLD FOR LITTLE ACTORS 


By MARY GARDNER 

Cloth. Illustrated 168 pages Price, 40 cents 

In this Dramatic Reader the subject-matter is given 
in two forms: The Story and the Play. The selections 
thus treated are as follows: 

; Fairies of Caldon Low, The Birds of Killing- 
worth, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, The Bishop Hatto, 
The Star Dollars, The Brown Dwarf of Rugen, The 
Miller of Dee, The Crow’s Children, and King Solo- 
mon and the Ants. 

The Story part is like all other readers and may be 
treated in the same way, as each individual teacher 
elects. The Dramatic part requires not only reading 
the part. child must become for the time the 
characte: he re nts. 

“ Dramatic production” —as it stands in the 
“grown-ups” vocabulary — “ Let’s y, Let’s make- 
believe, Let’s pretend,” as the child expresses it — 
has won its own way by oe On if once applied, 
ee a oe Coe to which the reading 














TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
SERIES BOOK ONE 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 

Fully Illustrated. 188 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 

An exceedingly helpful book for the First Primary 
Teacher. 

It plans work and entertainment for the first half 

hour of the morning, for recreation periods and the seat 
work left to the discretion of the teacher. 
_ For September, Home Life is the subject, and How 
it Happened, the story. Thus during the year, ten 
different subjects are developed and as many pleasing 
and instructive stories. 


THE TEACHERS’ 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Rewritten, Modernized and Adapted as a 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By SAMUEL B. ALLISON, Ph.D. 
Principal of the Wabash School, Chicage, III, 
12mo. 199 pp. Illustrated Cloth, 50 cents 


In this golden treasury, the teachers of upper primary 
and intermediate grades have a capital story to unfold 
to eager ears, that will disclose with never ceasing inter- 
est the successive stages of primitive man’s advance- 
ment in meeting his individual and social needs and of 
his rise from savage to civilized life. 

Thus it becomes a center and material for oral and 
written language, for social and industrial history, 
ethics, drawing and the manual arts. 


STORIES AND 
POEMS 


WITH LESSON PLANS 
By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B.S. 


Professor Primary Methods, lowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 398 pp. Price, $1.25 
There are Wonder Stories, Fairy Stories, Stories of 
Knights, Stories Pertaining to Our Country, Bible 
Stories, Stories that have Inspired Painters and Poets, 

and Miscellaneous Stories. 
The suggestions, lesson plans and tgpical outlines 
mene yd enhance the educational value a8 they lend a 
and to the teacher in leading the children to appre- 
ciate the literary worth and life-lessons of these master- 
pieces. 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
SERIES BOOK TWO 


LESSON PLANS— DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Illustrated. 151 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 


The ten Lesson Plans of this volume, all simple, all 
skillfully devised and thoroughly practical, involving 
the careful study of ten dilierent animals, provide 
abundant material for attractive nature study for the 
school year. 

The cat, dog, sheep, goat, horse, donkey, pig, 
hen and duck, are the series. 

There’s a helpful introductory talk to each topic; 
there’s a lively quizzing that keeps little brains astir 
at home as well as at school. ‘There is the close study 
ty parts, all habits and characteristics of the ani- 
mal: 

For the teacher, there are opening i and 
a brief outline of the Object, the Method and the Re- 
sults of the lesson scheme. 
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Pears’ 


Don’t simply 


“get a cake of soap.” ——— 
SEE THE PANAMA CANAL 
Get good soap. Ask ff BEFORE THE WATER IS LET IN. 


° Pp patriotic School Teacher should see the greatest 
of engineering feats, sometimes referred to as the eighth 

for Pears and you wonder of the world. 
This year, wé are told, will witness the opening of the 
h ave p ure Soa p * Canal. Therefore, NOW isthe time to go while Culebra Cut 


the Giant Locks at Gatun and Pedro Miguel are exposed 


° . ’ to the view of the tourist. 
Then bathing will The way to go is on one of our big, new, air-cooled 
; steamers, especially built for tropica! travel, sailing from 
° New York every Wednesday and Saturday. Summer climate 
mean more t h an at the Zone is delightfully cool and even. Average summer 
, temperature at Colon on the Atlantic, 84°; on the Pacifi 


“ g4<S ., side, 74°. 
mere cleanliness; it SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 


° May Ist to October Ist 
will be luxury at 22-day cruise, including Jamaica, Panama Canal and 
Colombian ports, $110 = up; 24-day cruise, including 
ea ies amaica, Panama Canal and Costa Rica, $115 and up. 
trifli ng cost. Soecial 17-day cruises from New Orleans every Wednesday 
and Saturday, $75 and up. Our booklet tells the whol 
story. Send for a copy to-day. 


Sales increasing since 1789. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
17 Battery Pl. Long Wharf 630 Common St. 
New York Boston New Orleans 











Forty Beaches 


of New Jersey 


The World’s Greatest Playground is located on the stretch of beach between 
Sandy Hook and Cape May. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Summer Excursion Book, issued about the first 
of May, tells all about the Forty Beaches of New Jersey. 


Vacation days are coming fast. Have you decided your Summer Trip yet? It’s 
about time, and the Pennsylvania Railroad can help you make a wise choice. 


Ask nearest Pennsyl- 
vania Ticket Agent 
for a copy of the 
Summer _ Excursion 
Book, or write Jas. P 
Anderson, G. P. A., 
Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 














